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PERSONIFICATION 1 AND THE USE OF 

ABSTRACT SUBJECTS IN THE ATTIC 

ORATORS AND THUKYDIDES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The use of simple concrete terms is the rule in the classical 
languages; abstract words and phrases are far more usual in 

modern English. When an abstract noun is 
_ . employed in Greek or Latin, it adds dignity to 

the style, and if an abstract subject is employed 
with a verb of action, the effect is still more marked. The reason 
for this is that originally when non-personal subjects were asso- 
ciated with verbs of action, personification was always involved'. 
This vivid conception is commonly lost in the later stages of 

^ In the present title Personification is employed in a restricted sense 
and used to include only those cases in which non-personal subjects are 
associated with verbs of action. For this use of the term, cf. Meyer, 1. 1., 
p. 3. The cases are excluded in which adjectives which are properly used 
only of persons are applied metaphorically to things. Similarly the term 
'abstract' subject is often employed in the general sense of * non-personal.' 

'Usener, Gotternamen, p. 371 ff., holds that the earliest stratum of 
Greek abstract nouns, viz., the feminines of the a>declension, did not 
originally possess an abstract meaning, but are old feminine forms which 
correspond to the nomina agentis in '6g, ^ rpwjt^, < nourishment,' being really 
the feminine of an original adjective r/cx>^<5f-^>(^, < nourishing.' The fem- 
inine adjective has become an abstract noun through first denoting some 
female personality, which in the oldest time was that of some divine being. 
This view, which Usener seeks to support by some precise philological data, 
is substantially the same as that formerly advocated on more general grounds 
by Max Miiller (Chips from a German Workshop, II 56 £f.) According to 
the latter, the old enlivening and individualizing forms of expression live 
on in poetry. According to the well-known view of J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Gramm. Ill, p. 344 ff., personification lies at the basis of all grammatical 
gender, since the earliest stages of language uniformly attributed per- 
sonal actions and qualities to things. 
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language, yet, as Prof. Gildersleeve (A. J. P., XX, iii) points 
out in discussing the (refjLv6T7}<; of abstract nouns, ' the nominative 
of the abstract is apt to hark back to the primal personification/ 

The use of non-personal subjects has been hitherto examined 
chiefly for Latin authors. Nagelsbach's discussion of Latin usage 
in his Lateinische Stilistik, p. 570 ff., is a standard one, and the 
main outlines of his treatment may be briefly reproduced here. 
Nagelsbach treats the use of subjects of the thing as involving 
the elevation of the thing to the dignity of a person, in other 
words, the personification of the thing, and as restricted largely 
to special styles and kinds of composition. This personification, 
according to Nagelsbach, is akin, on the whole, to the poetical! 
&ncy, but there are certain spheres of writing in which no prose 
author has refrained from its use. Hence he distinguishes four 
classes of abstract subjects which are freely associated with verbs 
of action : — 

(i) An aflection or disposition of the mind stands out so 
prominently that it appears to be the real agent and to play the 
part of the person, as Liv. 21, 8 hinc spes, hinc desperatio animos 
irritat. 

(2) Abstract substantives may designate actions so weighty 
and important in themselves that in our thought they are detached 
from the acting person and become independent, as Cic. ad Att. 
12, 16 fin. me scriptio et litterae non leniunt, sed obturbant. 

(3) This personification finds its proper sphere especially in 
political and scientific language, as Cic. Ac. 2, 3, 7 neque nostrae 
disputationes quidquam aliud agunt, nisi ut eliciant, etc. 

(4) Here belong also the arts and sciences conceived as inde- 
pendent of those who pursue them, as Cic. Fin. 3, 2, 4 agricultura 
eas res nominibus notavit novis. 

More recently the question of the Latin use of abstract subjects 
has received extended treatment in a number of special disserta- 
tions, which are enumerated in Nagelsbach, 1. 1., p. 572. Of these 
only two require mention here, viz., the dissertation of Ahl6n, De 
subiectis rei apud Ciceronem cum verbis, quae actionem signifi- 
cant, coniunctis, Upsala, 1877, and that of Bock, Subiecta rei cum 
actionis verbis coniungendi usus, Leipzig, 1889. Ahl6n has col- 
lected the examples of subjects of the thing used by Cicero and 
arranged them into classes according to the several verbs with 
which they occur. Bock, on the other hand, has divided the 
material collected by Ahl6n as well as that added by himself into 
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seven classes, based largely on the four classes of Nagelsbach. 
The examples occurring in Cicero have been shown by Ahl^n's 
collection to be so numerous that they have led grammarians to 
recognize a larger use of abstract subjects in Latin than was 
formerly admitted (Nagelsbach-Miiller, 1. 1., p. 567); yet the 
frequency of this use in the Roman writer must also be ascribed 
in part to the luxuriant and rhetorical qualities of Ciceronian 
style. 

No special examination has hitherto been made of the Greek 
use of abstract subjects, although a collection of examples appears 

to show that the usage of many Greek authors 
in this respect is more moderate than that of any 
Latin author. In the present dissertation I shall 
attempt to supply this omission by collecting the various uses of 
non-personal subjects with verbs of action, which are found in the 
genuine works of the Attic Orators and in Thukydides, and by 
pointing out, so far as possible, their stylistic effect. In determin- 
ing the question of genuineness I have followed the judgment of 
Blass; of the doubtful speeches only the Epitaphios ascribed to 
Lysias has been included in view of its special interest. The 
arrangement of the material offers some difficulty. Ahl^n has 
arranged his examples according to verbs, Bock according to 
subjects. The arrangement which I shall adopt will be an attempt 
to combine, so far as possible, the chief advantages of both these 
methods. Hence I shall first arrange the following classes accord- 
ing to subjects (Part I) : — 

(i) Natural objects or phenomena in which the force of nature 
seems to act, as Thuk. 4, 3, l /c^Aiaiw hccyeudfievoq xanjvtyxe rd<: vad^ 

(2) Phrases and forms of expression which belong to popular 
or to technical language, i. e., the language of special classes or 
professions, as Dem. 19, 44 raura Xiyet ^ intffroXij ; v6fio<; Xiyec, 
xsXeusty etc.; Isokr. 2, 42 rd ffUfifiouXeuovra r&v au}j'pafifxdTwv. — The 
association of verbs with subjects which fall under this class is, in 
general, no more restricted than in a modern language, often it is 
less restricted. 

(3) Cases in which the actions or affections of persons are 
consciously ascribed to inanimate things (Personification Proper), 

as Dem. 18,172 ixsivo^ 6 xaipdq xai yj ijiiipa kxtivri euvouv &vdpa ixdXst, 

It will be observed that only those cases of personification are 
included under the present class in which the individual writer 
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aims at bold and vivid imagery. The cases in which the popular 
or scientific language freely employs personification (y6fio<:, X6yo<;, 
etc.) fall under the preceding class. 

(4) Cases in which the part of the person is ascribed to some 
leading quality or characteristic of the person (Periphrasis), as 
Dem. 36, 60 fiy}^* ^fidi^ ^ toutou dvaideta ifoTrarjycriy. 

These last two classes of abstract subjects are closely related to 
each other and together represent the rhetorical use. They 
belong properly to imaginative or impassioned language, and 
from the nature of the case there is little restriction upon the verb 
employed. 

The examples of abstract subjects which remain after these 
deductions have been made are of a milder character and repre- 
sent chiefly the formal side of the use. The greater number still 
belong to more elevated language, but many, especially in con- 
nection with certain classes of verbs, have become thoroughly 
trite. All such examples may be most conveniently arranged 
according to verbs, with a view to showing the classes of verbs 
which are most frequent in this use (Part II). 

It need scarcely be said that by the term * verbs of action * I 
understand with Bock (p. 7) verbs expressing voluntary actions, 
such as a person is accustomed to perform of his own free will 
and accord. Yet the treatment of abstract subjects requires to be 
extended to include all verbs which are more properly employed 
of persons and are used of things only by a species of metaphor. 
These latter are sometimes verbs which express a state or condi- 
tion, as iff^oetv, duvaffOat ; sometimes verbs which are applicable 
only to living beings as such, e. g., yvjpdtTxstv^ anoOvi^axstv. 

Summary of Usage. 

In seeking to estimate the general eflect of this construction, it 
is necessary first to set aside the usage of technical writers on the 

arts and sciences, who are chiefly concerned with 

General things, not with persons, and consequently neg- 

Question o |^^^ ^j^^ distinction observed in the purely literary 

language. Secondly, the examples collected in 
Part II of the present dissertation show clearly that abstract sub- 
jects have become quite usual with certain classes of verbs.* 

^ These are chiefly verbs of motion, verbs of showing, of harming and 
helping, of grieving, of needing, of availing and being strong, of making 
and causing. 
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Finally, an exception must be made also for many familiar con- 
crete objects which belong to the sphere of every-day life. Cases 
of the full personification of abstracts remain, and also the general 
mass of less vivid uses. These two classes, the more and the less 
forcible, are intimately connected ; the frequent use of the one in 
any author implies the frequent use of the other. The construc- 
tion as a whole appears to be a species of semi-personification, 
which has been introduced chiefly from epic and tragic poetry, 
and which flourishes in the more elevated styles. A poetical 
color, a rhetorical warmth remains, which has largely faded out 
in English. This can best be seen from a statistical table, giving 
the whole use of non-personal subjects in the Orators, Herodotos 
and Thukydides. 

Non-Penonal Teubner Propor- 

Subjects. pages. tion. 

Sophokles (Oid. T., Antig.) . . . 137 96 1.43^ 

Antiphon (Tetralogies, Or. I) . . . 38 32 1.19 

Thukydides (Speeches) 113 123 .92 

Herodotos (Bk. VII) 75 105 .71 

Antiphon (All) 49 70 .70 

Isokrates (Non-forensic Works) . . 255 437 .58 

Thukydides (All) ....... 310 601 .52 

Lykurgos 23 45 .51 

Aischines 86 189 .46 

Deinarchos 19 45 .42 

Demosthenes (All, ace. to Blass) . 293 743 .39 

Hypereides 18 

Demosthenes (Private Speeches) .35 130 .27 

Isokrates (Forensic Speeches). . . 14 65 .22 

Andokides 7 50 .14 

Isaios 17 145 .12 

Lysias 21 187 .ii 

In estimating the number of examples of each author I have 
omitted a few colorless and inevitable phrases for which there are 
no other expressions, viz., verbs of motion used of time, revenues 
and supplies (jtpoUvroq rob xP<^voo^ ^otTdv fftrov), verbs of saying 
and decreeing in technical phrases, where they involve no meta- 
phor (jlfij<pi<Fixa Xiyet, xeXeuet), finally all cases of ro/iy and of v6fjLo<;, 

^ This ratio would be considerably greater if the difference between the 
Teabner page in prose and poetry had been taken into account. The ratio 
of the dialogue falls slightly below that of the l)^eic and the chorusep. 
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Absolute accuracy is not claimed for these results, but it is not 
believed that the final ratio would vary very greatly as the result 
of a somewhat different method of counting. 

The most significant fact revealed by these statistics is that the 
masters of the plain style, Lysias and Isaios, are extremely 
sparing in their use of abstract subjects. Their ratio is about one- 
half that of the private speeches of Isokrates and Demosthenes, 
and little more than one-fourth the general average oi Demos- 
thenes. The reserve of Lysias^ in this respect is even more 
remarkable than that of Isaios who has only private speeches, and 
is to be attributed to the extreme simplicity, the lax^drjjq of his 
style. Andokides also shows a low ratio since he represents the 
conversational language and possesses little rhetorical culture.' 
On the other hand, the place of Antiphon and Thukydides at the 
head of the column represents the grave and elaborate style 
which admits bold imagery and poetic ornament. Somewhat 
different is the meaning of the large average in Demosthenes, 
which is intimately connected with the orator's vigor and sus- 
tained intensity. Aischines has an average apparently a trifle 
higher than Demosthenes, but this is due to the fact that he has 
no private speeches. Here too the large use answers to oratorical 
power, but also to poetical excess. It is difficult to compare 
Isokrates' use directly with that of the other orators ; his pro- 
fessional treatment of rhetoric, philosophy and politics causes him 
to employ much of the freedom of technical language, but his 
high average is also due to his ornate and copious style ; he is, 
however, far from showing the boldness and variety that is found 
in Demosthenes and Aischines. 

It may be noted that Demosthenes' average is highest in the 
wonderfully vehement and passionate speech on the False 
Embassy (XIX), where it rises to nearly .70; in the speech on the 
Crown the average is about .50. In Aischines the highest average 
naturally is in the Ktesiphontea (.50). Lysias has his highest 
average in the speech against Agoratos (.20), but the examples 
are all connected with the legal language. 

The usage of Demosthenes is of such importance that a further 

^ Of. especially Frohberger-Gebauer, Proleg. Anm. 74, and note on Lys. 
14, 18 (Leipzig, 1880). 

' It is interesting to note that Andokides, Isaios and Lysias take a similarly 
low rank in respect also to the use of the articular inf., see Prof. Gildersleeve, 
A. J. P., VIII, 33a. 
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-analysis of it may be ofTered. Demosthenes undoubtedly stands 
first among the orators in the boldness and vividness of the 
images which he associates with abstract subjects, yet it is by the 
Judicious use of very simple materials that he has produced his 
striking effects. No one, we may say, who has used so many 
subjects of the thing has used so few that are noticeably abstract. 
Thus phrases in which the abstract subject is made more com- 
plex by having a second abstract dependent upon it as genitive 
or prepositional phrase are extremely rare in Demosthenes ; such 
a subject as rd t^c ^otrsax; fidpfiapov (21,150) is very exceptional. 
On the other hand, these complex phrases are frequent in Thuk., 
Ant., Isokr. and Aisch., as Isokr. Ep. 8, 5 al nep), rijv fiwfnjv 
^uvdftetq ; Aisch. 2, 64 ^ t^c OLlTia<; dTrtdavd-njq ; 3, 60. 155. 280. 

Again by a free use of the articular infinitive as subject Demos- 
thenes was able to avoid the unusual abstract nouns which are of 
such frequent occurrence in Thuk., as 4, 85, i ^ ixTztpupif: fioo; 
on these latter see Sihler, Verbal Nouns in -aiff in Thuk., Trans. 
Am. Phil. Assoc, XII, loi. Thus in the place of the /<roTi7<? of 
Isokrates he employs rb itd^raz ex^tv t<rov dXXijXoK: (19,108), and in 
the case of many short phrases (to edruxstv, rd a^etvai) he appears 
to reduce somewhat the ^refivdrrj^ of the abstract expression.^ In 
other cases he uses this infinitive, on the analogy of an abstract 
noun, with the utmost boldness, as 19, 289 ob didotxa el ^iXiicno<: 
-Cj, dXX* ei T^c ndXeto^ riSvi^xe rd too^ Sidixouvra^ /itffelv; ib. 2IO. 
Demosthenes has in all 19 examples of the articular inf. in this 
use, Isokr. comes next with 8, the rest have not more than one 
or two each. Again, Demosthenes is especially fond of summing 
up a previous thought by the neuter demonstratives, toDto, ixetvo 
^'also Sirep), which he places in emphatic positions and uses to 
fix the attention of the hearer upon a desired point. These 
pronouns form nearly one-sixth of the whole number of impersonal 
subjects occurring in Dem. (47 examples). This use of the neuter 
demonstrative is foreign to a milder orator like Lysias, but is 
found also in Isokrates and in the lively dialogue of Aristophanes. 
The Greek abstract subject is far more often than in modem 

^ On the stylistic effect of the articular inf., see Prof. Gildersleeve, A. J. 
P., XX, III:* The abstract noun does not go into details, has less sympathy 
^nd therefore more true aefjv&TTfg than the articular inf., which I have 
compared somewhere to a tribune of the people, an upstart vulgarian of 
"Whom it may be said ctg ae/jtvbi 6 Kardparoc,* Cf., further, ib. VIII, 33. 
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English a conscious metaphor, a figure of rhetoric, a mode of 

pathos or 6thos. The difference may be best 

lUustrative -n . . j t i r « • 

„ - illustrated by exammmg examples from Lysias 

and Isaios. Thus in the dramatic scene in which 

Diogeiton's daughter upbraids her father for his cruelty, she is 

represented by Lysias as saying that * the crushing weight of her 

misfortunes compels her to speak in the presence of strangers *' 

(Lys. 32, 1 1 T^ fiiysdoq aurijv avayxdaet rmv aoii^opwv dTjXaiffat izdvra), 

Lysias here seeks to fit his style to the pathos of the situation,, 

and to strike a note deeper and more resonant than that of the 

simplest prose. Without being strictly tragic, the language 

employed might with propriety be put in the mouth of an 

heroine of tragedy, e. g., Eur. Hel. 593 robxsX fie niyedo^ rwv 7c6v(ov 

Tceidst, (TO d' 00. The effect is a slight one, and easily capable of 

being overestimated, but the general tendency can scarcely be 

doubted. For the language of pathos, cf. also Isai. 2, 12; And. 

2, 10. Again, Lysias writes, 19, 39: <> Kovwvoq Odvaro^ xai at 

diadrjxat aa^m^ kdTJXwffav 8tc xri, (cf. ib. 52 6 d* dnoOavtbv kdajXataev), 

Verbs of showing with non-personal subjects have become largely 

naturalized in prose, but it is probable that an artist like Lysias 

here aimed at some special effect and used the present turn as a 

conscious extension of the familiar idiom, rb tpyov am-d idijXwffe,, 

* the upshot, the result showed '; hence here * Konon's death and 

will showed conclusively, proved to evidence, that he possessed a 

much smaller fortune than was commonly believed'. We find in 

Isaios, 6, 18: EdxTTJfiwv fisv ifiiw errj ivevjjxovra, . , . in), yijpuiq de. 
adrw ffUfi^opd iyivero ou fiixpd^ ^ kxeivoo izdffav ttjv olxiav iXufjLTJvaro 
xai xpfiP-oLTa noXXd dt6Xeffe xrk. (* In his advanced age Euktemon 
met with no small calamity, which threw his whole family into 
disorder, consumed a great part of his estate, etc.* — Sir W. Jones).. 
We are not surprised to find that the misfortune, thus gravely 
prefaced, has been the occasion of the lawsuit and constitutes the 
central point of the controversy. The tone is essentially the same 
as when Telemachos complains of the lawlessness of the suitors 
(Od. /?, 48 f. (xaxov) 8 dij rd^^a olxov — Stappaiffst — dXi<r<rsi), or when 
Strepsiades laments the spendthrift habits of his son (Ar. Nub. 
26 rooTi rd xaxov 8 fi* aitoXibXexev), Yet even in the simplest prose 
a few cases of abstract subjects occur which come very near the 

faded modern use, as Isai. 7, 13 t3 ydp fiiye6o<; rmv dixwv inc^dvecdv 

rtva inoiTjffev ; so with the neuter adjective as subject, e. g. Lys* 
32, 21 00^ ^TTov Td fitxpd Xone't, 
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It is obvious from a comparison of Antiphon's Tetralogies with 
the comparative moderation of tke speeches actually delivered 
(1.19: .29) that the heaping up of abstract subjects belonged to 
fine writing, and was borrowed, along with other ornamental 
figures, from the poets and the Gorgian rhetoric. Similarly the 
speeches attributed to Gorgias himself abound in poetical and 
fanciful personifications at every turn. Hence the abstract sub- 
ject and poetical diction are often found together, as Ant. i, 13 

dixT^ dk xo^epvijffetev (Blass I, p. I30); And. 3, 7 'y eipijvT) rdv d^/iov 

6fp7jXdv ^pe; Hyp. 6, 25; Hdt. 7, 12 init. In the statement of 
commonplaces and general truths the abstract subject often gives 
a somewhat stilted and pompous effect. A very neat example is 
afforded by the prosy speech of the Epops, Ar. Av. 376 f., Sltt* 

i^Opwy df^ra itoXkd. fiavdavoutrtv ol aotpoi, | ij yoLp euXdfista atp^tt Tzavra^ 

and by the sophistic speech of Polos in the opening scene of the 

Gorgias, PL Gorg. 448, C ifnzstpia fikv yap TcoteJ rdv alwva ijfiwv 
nopeoetrdat xard rij^vr^v^ dnetpta dk xard tu^t^v. Similarly Aristo- 
phanes evidently parodies the tragic style in Lysistrata's speech 
(Lys. 708 f.), and Demosthenes (18, 35) in ridiculing the solemn 
phrases of Aischines, probably means to include the use of the 
abstract subject ; see Weil's note. 

Finally the effect may be noted of associating purely concrete 
nouns with verbs which are properly used of persons. Thus 

Aristeides (Rhet Gr. Sp. II 544) praises the dic- 
, tion of Demosthenes 55, 24 : * a jar of wine had 

been overturned, she said, but it had suffered no 
injury (ou fiivrot nadetv ys ou^sv)*, and observes that the literal 
meaning would have been expressed by saying that ' the oil had 
not been spilled (UxoO^vai ye)*. Yet the latter would have been 
a trivial term, not rising above the level of common life, and 
Demosthenes has made a great gain in dignity by substituting the 
more general term nadsiv. While the dignity of the passage is 
attributed by Aristeides to the use of Tcadelv as the more general 
word, it seems safe to conclude that it is also due in part to the per- 
sonifying effect of naSetv. This use of wa<r/e ev is quite rare when 
the verb retains its full meaning, as again in this oration, § 25, ^ 
(sc. ret^tov) fjLTJT* eneffe fxTJr* aXXo detvov fir^dev snadev ; ib. 20 (t6 ^otpiov) ; 
[56], 23 (^ vat>0; Thuk. I, 121, 3 (^ ^fieripa dova/ii(:'); PL Phaidr. 
241, e 6 iwdoq^ 8 Tt Tcdff^etv itpoffyjxst awrcS, touto neltrerat. This 

efTect is very largely lost when ndax^iv has the trite meaning 
'be the case with, be the way with ', chiefly in periphrases for the 
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person, as Ar. Nub. 234 nda^et dk raurd touto xat rd xdpdaiia\ id. 
PI. 551 {o6fib<: Pioz)\ Isokr. 13, 12 (rb rwv X6yafv); Arist. Rhet. 
3, 2, 1404, b. A similar elevated tone may safely be attributed to 
noveiv, used of inanimate things, as Dem. 18, 194 izovj^ffdvTwv 

auTw Twv ffxeomv ^ xai (Tovrpt^ivrwv oXw^ ; Th. 7, 38 (ij vauq^ ; perhaps 

also to xtvduveueiv, used of money or property, as Isokr. 17, 

36 ei fir) xivduveoot rd ^pijfiaTa ; Dem. 30, 16 (^ itpoi^') ; 28, I (<^ 

oTxoc). For a similar effect through the association both of con- 
crete and of abstract subjects with verbs commonly used of 
persons, see especially under oxpsXeXv, ivavrtoo<f6ai and royxdvtiv^ 
Part II. 

CLASS I. 

Natural Objects and Forces. 

Natural phenomena, such as the earth, the sea, the rivers, the 
winds and the like, were originally conceived by the Greeks as 
divine beings endowed with personal agency, as we may see in 
the mythological personification of the river Skamandros in 
Homer, ^ 212 ff. This mythological conception does not disap- 
pear altogether from the general Greek consciousness in historical 
times, but is apt to recur on great occasions, at least, in writers 
of the mythical or theological tendency. Thus Herodotos does 
not think it altogether incredible that the hurricane which over- 
took the Persian fleet off Magnesia was in reality the god Boreas, 
coming to the assistance of the Athenians in answer to their 
prayers (Hdt. 7, 189). Compare also 178, xai (T<pi i/piy<r^iy dvifiottrc 
eo^effOat' iieydkooq yap rovTOuq streffOat t^ ^EXXdSt ffufifid^ouq ] ib. 19I, 

and, for the personification of the winds, see Welcker, Gr. 
Gotterl. I, 707 ; Preller, Gr. Myth. 1, 386 ff. Similarly the Greeks 
of historical times honored their chief rivers as divine beings 
with shrines and sacrifices, see Welcker, I, 652 f. ; Preller, I, 447 
f.; A. Gerber, Naturpersonif., J J. Suppl. Bd. XIII, 269 ff. 

Viewed then as divine persons, the great powers of nature are 
constantly associated by the early Greeks with verbs of action ; 

thus in Homer vo^, -fjfiiprjy ndpf j^eifiwvy avejJLoq^ OueXXa, TrcJvroc, zwAta, 

etc. The later conception which saw the operations of Nature 
in all external phenomena, was almost equally favorable to their 
free use as agents. Since these natural objects were viewed as 
efficient causes and active forces, it was as customary to place 
them as subjects in Greek as it is in any modern language (of. 
Bock, 1. 1., p. 30). The preceding remarks relate wholly to 
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natural objects conceived as divine powers or as natural agents ; 
quite different is the poetical species of personification which 
attributes human actions and passions to inanimate objects in 
nature (see below under Personification, I). 

With the exception of a single speech of Demosthenes, which 
deals with the obstruction of a water-course (Or. LV), there is 
little occasion in the orators for the use of these subjects, but they 
occur frequently in the historians. It will be sufficient, in illus- 
tration of this whole class, to cite a few of the bolder uses in full 
and give only references for the remainder: Dem. 55, 11 ififitddv 

rd vdwp TO. re ^wpia iXufi'^varo xai /idXXov wdonoUt ; ib. 30 ndXiv rd 
udwp el^ Td kfidv ijSec ^topiov^ eira xara^aXsT rijv alp.atTidv\ Th. 2, 77, 6 
Xiyerat vdwp i^ oupavou izoXh (yevdfjLSVov^ ff^itrat riiv ^Xoya; 55, i (rijv 
/'?*')> % */o^C UeXondvvTjffov ^p^\ 3, 89, 2 i) OdXatrffa inr^XOs ttj^ TcoXew^ 
[lipoq Tt xai dvdptonoo^ Sci^detpev xTi,; Xen. Hell. I, 7, 6 (owx) auTob^ 
alriooq e7va«, dXXd rb fiiyeOoq rod ^etfiwvoq elvat rd xwXdffav; Th. 3, 
49, 4 Tcveufiaro^ oudevd^ ivavrnodivroq (Personification); 2, 77, 4 (rb 
7rD/>) rohq UXarataq ^Xa^tffTou kdirj^e dta<pOupat\ 2, 12, 3 T^ds ij ijiiipa 
rolq ^EXXrjffi fieydXcDv xax&v ap^et; Dem. 18, 296 iniXiiipsi fie X^yovTa 
ly -fjfiipa. The following phrases with vo^ are apparently semi- 
poetical: Th. 3, 72, 3 dftxofiivri^ vuxroq (for the USUal vh^ kTrsyiuero, 
see Classen on 3, 112, l); 4, 129, 5 vyxroc kneXOotxn^i; ; 96, 8 v, 
kiztXaPobffTj^ rd epyov (commonly, as 4, 25, 2 V. ineyivero Tip epy<p')\ 
134, 2 d^sXofiivTiq r^q v. rd epyov; cf. Xen. Hell. I, 2, 16. 

The whole use of this class may be arranged according to 
subjects as follows: y^^ x^P^'- Th. 3, 23, 5; Aisch. 3, no; Isokr. 
7, 74; 8, 94; II, 12; 4, 109; Th. 5, 64,4; 2, 55, I. 'EXXd^, 
^ ^Attixtj: Dem. 9, 27 (x^P^^^l id. frgm. 16. v^<ro?, dxpa: Th. 
4, 8, 6: 29, 3; 7, 4, 4; cf. 2, 93. BdXatTffa: Th. 3, 89, 2; i, 120, 
2; Dem. 9, 70. inixXoffiq', Th. 3, 89, 3. odwp, oero^i Dem. 
55, II. 17. 20. 30; Th. 8, 42, i; 2, 5, 2. 77, 6; 4,75; 5» 65, 4. 
Xetfimv: Th. 4, 3, I. 6, I. 27, i; Xen. Hell, i, 6, 35. 7, 6; Hdt. 7, 

34. 170. 188. avefjLO^, nveufia, tcvotj: Th. I, 54, i; 2, 93, 4. 
94, i; 3, 49, 4; 2, 25, 4. 84, 3; 6, 2, 4; 4, 100,4. ^orafi6<:\ Th. 
2, 102, 2. 3; I, 46, 4; Hdt. 2, 14. NelXoq: Isokr. 11, 13. nup: 
Th. 2, 77, 4; 3, 116, I (/Jwae). ffettTfioq: Th. I, 23, 3; 3, 89, 2. 
84,4. For the mythological conception, cf. Ar. Lys. 1142 Ofiiv 
inixetro 6 ded^ treiwv. ^Acoc: Hyp. 6, 5; Hdt. 7, 8 f.; Th. 2, 28. 
rjfiipa: Dem. 18, 296; Isokr. 6, 81; 8, 56; Aisch. 2, 126; Th. 4, 
118, 12; 2, 12, 3; Xen. Hell. 2, 2, 23; Ar. Pax 435; Plut. Lys. 
15. vb^: Th. 3, 23, 5; 7, 87, i; 3, 72, 3; 4, 129, 5. 96, 8. 134, 
2; Xen. Hell, i, 2, 16. 
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CLASS II. 
Popular and Technical Language. 

It is important to recognize fully the large influence of the 
language of special classes and professions upon the use of non- 
personal subjects; see the remarks of Bock, p. 39, Class IV. 
The large extension of this use may be seen in any scientific 
work which deals with technical subjects. This special use, so 
far as it appears in Thukydides and the orators, will be examined 
under three heads: — 

(i) The popular language, illustrated chiefly by the familiar 
concrete terms which it employs, often with a species of homely 
personification. 

(2) The legal language seen in the free use of v6fio(: and similar 
juridical terms. 

(3) The learned language occupied with questions of govern- 
ment, literature, philosophy and education, and represented, 
among the orators, chiefly by Isokrates. 

Concrete substantives, the names of objects belonging to the 

uses of daily life, are freely placed as subjects throughout the 

Greek language. This use occurs most naturally 

* - ^ in the special language of the various arts and 

Language. ^ e» & 

professions, but soon passes over in part into the 
common literary language, where it is often enlarged and extended 
under the influence of analogy. The orators have few occasions 
to dwell at length upon the familiar objects of common life, and 
their language affords no such wide exemplification of this use 
as we find, for example, in the comedies of Aristophanes. The 
examples which occur may be divided as follows: — 

(a) In Thukydides the concrete substantives mentioned belong 
chiefly, though not exclusively, to the military language. Thus 
we find the various implements and engines of war placed as 
subjects : Th. 2, 76, 4 C/^yjX^^'^^i) % '^ou oixodofiij/xaTo^ ircl fiiyo^ re 
xariffsifft xai roh^ nkarata^ i^6fiTj(Tev] 77, I a»c 0.I fnj^^avai oudh 
ih^iXoov) 76, 4 (^oxo?); 3, 22, 4 (xepafitq); 7, 65, 2 Ofet/o), cf. 62, 3; 
— or fortifications, buildings and the like: 4, 115, 3 rd de ocxTjfia 
xaTsppdyr) xai tou^ kyyo^ tXunTjtrs fidXXov rj i^o^Tjffev; 6, 66, I (Tet^ta 

xat olxiat)\ [Lys.] 2, 45 (reTxo<;). Similar subjects in Thukydides 
are the following: 4, 34, 3 {mXoq-); 2, 75, 2 (XiOoi xai et n aXXo); 
i> 93» 5 and 2, 34, 3 (<?aa$a); cf. Hyp. 2, 5 (CeD^'oc). It is 
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needless to say that this use varies largely with the style of the 
author. Several of the constructions just quoted from Thuky- 
dides are free and bold; still more striking is the personification 

in the following : 4, 100, I aXX(ft re rponw 7retpdffavTe<: xat fiJD^avijv 
-KpotrjyaYov^ fjnep slXev abro (sc. rb ret^^ttrfAo), ('finally they brought 
up an engine of war which took the fort, effected its capture'). 
Here Kriiger wished to avoid the personification of p-yix^^^ ^V 
writing rj-ntp eUov, but Classen is right in maintaining that the 
construction is in keeping with the general boldness of Thuky- 
dides' manner; cf. also 8, 91, l ipdaxtov xtvdoveotretv rd ret^oq rouro 
xai T^v noXtv dta^Ostpac. 

(b) Concrete substantives are comparatively rare in the orators; 
compare, however, Dem. 55, 19 and Th. 3, 107, 3 (xapddpa); 
Aisch. 1, 123 (rd olxijfiara). In the language of business and trade 
we find the following: Aisch. 3, 173 vuv [livrot rd fiaacXcxdu ^^putrtov 
imxexXuxe rijv daitdvjju alnoo (* a flood of Persian gold has washed 
away all traces of his extravagance'); Dem. 14, 20 S-kux; riyv fikv 

daTrdvrjy i^rjxovra rdXavra <tuvtsX^^ , . , eixofft fikv J rdXavra rijv dandvy^v 

dtaXuovra {*make up, liquidate the whole expense');* 45, 33 St* 3v 

dxpeiXijxtt rotraora ^pTJfjLara i) rpdizs^a (collective Use) ; 22, 54 rdq e«V- 
^opdq izdrepov rd xTrjfiara tj rd ffto/jLara dtpeiXti ; 22,75 ixTtWfiara nXouroo 
Tcvd do^av TcpotrerptipaTo toTc xexTrjfiivot^, There is obvious personi- 
fication in Lys. 21, 8: ootu napeaxeoafffiivjjv rpnjpij i:6aa oieaSe 
dvTjXafxsvac j^pijiiara ^ Tzdffa roue ^oXs/jlioo^ elpydaSat xaxd^ where 

Herwerden's correction, izaptaxsoaaixivov <Tiyv> rp. <ai'> oUade^ 
seems quite unnecessary; cf. Dem. 51, 17 t^^ rptijpouq rrjq Aiy^o- 

fiivTj^ rdv (Tri^avov] 24, 12 ; Th. 8, 106, 4 hititrrtiXav TptTJpyj SyyeXov rrj^ 

v^^^^', 3> 36, 3 (rp, HyyeXo^, also 36, 2 vrje<: fio7)$ot). We meet with 
personification in a simile drawn from weighing, Dem. 5, 12 
(dpyopiov^^ and in one drawn from the language of medicine, 3, 
33 (ra -Kapd rwv larpwv atria). In some cases the popular belief 
and judicial procedure personified inanimate objects. Thus 
inanimate objects which had caused death were brought to 
a formal trial in the court called r6 i-Kl Uporavtitp^ and, if found 
guilty of pollution, were removed beyond the boundaries: Aisch. 

3, 244 rd ^uXa xai roh^ XtSouq xa\ rdv (TtSijpov, rd a^tova xal dyytw/jLova^ 
idv rw ifinsffdvra ditoxretvrjf dnspopt^^ofieu (see Weidner's note, Jebb 
on Soph. £1. 484 f., and Schomann, Antiq. 295); Dem. 23, 76; 
cf. Ant. 3, /S, 4. 

^ For a still bolder personification in this sphere, compare N. T. Luk. 19, 
16: KhptSf ^ fivd GOV 6iKa irpooffpydaaro fivdCy *Lord, thy pound hath gained 
ten pounds.' 
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(c) Belonging to the commercial or legal language, but most 
conveniently treated here, are the phrases by which properties or 
estates are spoken of as bringing in certain rents or subject to 
certain public liturgies. A species of popular personification has 
been at work here. E. g. Dem. 27, 64 6 d* ifidq (oTxoc) rptr^pap^^elv 

eiOtfffiivoq xal /xeydXaq eltr^opdt; eh^ipetv; Isai. 7, 32. 42; 8, 35 oixtav 

tiiffdo^opoo(Tav\ Dem. 27, 60; 36, II. Here belongs also the use 
of xtvdovs6si\f of money and property (p. 10); for the technical 
use of eltrtivat of the introduction of lawsuits, see Part II, Verbs 
of Motion. 

(d) The trite use of verbs of saying, showing and the like with 
documentary words, such as imarokijy ypa^ij^ ypd/xfiara ('letter*, 
'inscription'), (tti^Xtj^ fiavreia, fiavrelov^ XP''i^^^^y remains to be 
noticed. The principle involved as noticed by Rehdantz (Dem. 
Ind.^ XiYsiv)y is that the Greek often treats as a person whatever 
contains or represents the thought of a person, just as on a larger 
scale the language is disposed to attribute distinct personality to 
thought and expression in general (see under A(/^oc, p. 18 f.). 
In such phrases the Greek does not distinguish between the letter 
and its writer, or the oracle and its giver {fiavrsTov used in both 
senses). Often letter and person are freely coordinated in the 
same sentence: Aisch. 2, 92 &<; ^r^<n Xap-qi; 6 ffrparyiydq xaX ^ 
intffToXrj; Dem. 19, 44; cf. Ant. I, 2. General examples are as 

follows: Th. 7, ID iTtttrroX-^v drjXodffav rotdds ; ib. 16, i; I, 1 29 in. 
137, 4; Dem. 9, 41 fin. tc ohv Xiyst rd ypdfiixaTa (*the inscription'); 
"''Apdfito^** ^r)(TtVy xrf.; 19, 27 1 dxousre rmv ypaixfidruiv Xeyovriov; Hdt. 
7, 228. 220; Xen. Hell. l, i, 23; Dem. 19, 299 ^y^ffl Se 17 fiaureta; 
Ar. Eq. 128 o';f/)iy<r/i(3<; avT£z/>w^ Aeyer; ib. 121. 177; cf. Ar. PI. 55. 
Bolder uses are to be seen in Aisch. 2, 128 Xa^i fiot ri^v imffToXijv^ 
lOjXov yap on fisydXa rijv TtoXtv TrapaXoyit^erac; Dem. I9, 15 intffzoXdt; 
evefiipev 6 ^iXtnnoq xaXobtra^ t^/xd^, ob^ ha ^^iXOotre, dXX* ha xrf. ; 
Dem. 21, 54 (af fiavTelac) izpoiTrdrToofft] Th. 2, 17 (diaxatXo&tv), 

For similar uses of technical legal terms, such as vJ/zo?, (p-q<pt<rfia^ 

ypa<pTjj with verbs of saying and showing, see p. 17, and for 

the frequent use of imaroXij with verbs of coming, see Part II, 

Verbs of Motion. 

The legal and political language which finds its chief expression 

in the orators, has developed many special technical terms which 

are treated as independent agents and associated 

• ^^^ ^ith verbs of action. Of these personifications 
Language, ^ 

by far the most characteristic and the most fa- 
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miliar is that of v6fio^, which has come to be one of the most 
frequent subjects occurring in the orators. No other abstract 
conception is so thoroughly and so absolutely personal to the 
Greek mind except the conception of Tr6Xt<: (also drawn from 
political life), and possibly that of X6yo^, We are almost justified 
in saying that v6fio<: has a double nature and represents both itself 
and vofiodiry^q^ for which it is often an abbreviated form and for 
which it can often be actually substituted ; we frequently find the 
two freely alternating in the same passage, as Aisch. i, 13-20, or 
the one is to be supplied from the other, as Dem, 24, 34-36. The 
stage of conscious personification has long since been past with 
this word, and very bold figures must be used if the force of the 
personification is to be clearly felt. The number of verbs with 
which vofio^ is freely associated is almost unrestricted; most 
frequent are verbs of commanding or forbidding, permitting or 
preventing, of saying, showing, determining, acquitting, con- 
victing, punishing, succoring (fiotjOelv^ saving, harming, giving, 
promising, demanding (a^wuv), making and prevailing. 

(a) The usage of the orators may be illustrated from Lysias 

and Demosthenes: Lys. I, 34 e/Liov ol vo/aoi ov fwvov arr€yv<0K6reg €la\ 
/u) ddiKtiPf dWa Koi KCKcXcv/corcr ravrriv rrjv dixfiv Xafifiavtiv', I, 32 o vofios 

(pi i^ofiot) KcXcvcc, and often; 10,6.22,6 an-ayopcvci ; I5> II KwXvci ; 
28, 13 laxvfi* Similarly with vir6 after a passive verb: i, 49 vn6 

rav vofiav tovs iroKiras €P€Sptv€(rBat', [2], 19* 61. — Dem. 20, 1 55 ^^^ 
v6yL0V hi buxpprjdrip Xeyci, ib. 160; 22, 6. 57 * ^3* ^'^ rfKovcart tov v6fAov 
\4yovTos apTiKpvgy 37> ^9> ^^> 4^ aKovtrt tov p6fxov t^s (f)i\apBpcnria£f hf 
ovdi Tovs dovXovs vfipli^trOat d^coc ; 21, 43 ^^"^ ((ti;!^ rrjp opy^p €Ta^(p 6 
vofJLOS* €ir€i6 ol <j>opiKol Tuvg fup BapoTi^ (rjiuov(ri, roifs dc ffiCKapSpiOirLas 
ri^l&aap\ 21, I hi ipa KcoXvi^d*, ol pofioi frvptfy ay op vfias. So also 6 poptos 

(pi p6fAoi) KcXevct 20, 89, and in a similar sense X/y€t) ^* 28. 21, 9; 

irpoaraTTti 21, 1 65. 23, 63 ; ovk tq, 20, 1 47. 22^ 8 ; drrayop€vtt 23, 28. 35 ; 
didtfo-i 20, 154. 23, 56; vTTKTXVfiTai 21, 30. 210; irapixti 24, 1 93; 
rifxmpfiTai 24, 215 ; ciTToXuei 38, 5 ; diopi^ci 23, 34. 36, 26 ; diaipti 20, 28 ; 

<f>pdC€i 24, 68. 76; <l>Ti<rip 20, 156 ; fra(€i 24, 156. 2i6; \v€i 24, 34. 58 ; 

«<rxv« 24, 135; KaBi(rrr}(ri 3, II. 22, 34; pXaTrrei 3, lO. 20, 49. — Com- 
pare also Ant. 3> /3, 9 dnoXva dc Koi 6 p6p,og fjpasy c|> iri(rrcva>v ws <f>opia 
fit dia>K€t', Aisch. 3? 169 ?va M7 Sv(rp,fp^? y rots popou ol a-e^^ovai t^p 
drifAOKpariap ] cf. 3> 22 ; Th. 2, 53, 4 Bt&p dc (jjdfios rj dp$poiW»p POfMOS 
oid€U drreipye] 3, 45, 3. 

Cases of still bolder and freer personification are not rare. 
In Pindar (frg. 151 Bbckh) p6fios C custom is the king who rules 
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over all (c(. also Plat. Symp. 196, c), and in an uncertain tragedian 
is called the greatest god known to mankind (inc. trag. frg. 394 
N.). In Herodotos (7,104) Demaratos declares that Law is a 
master more dreaded and more strictly obeyed by the Spartans 
than the Persian king by his subjects. This personification is 
not confined to poetry and imaginative prose, but apparently 
belongs also to the popular language; it is put by Lysias and 
Aristophanes into the mouth of citizens of the humbler sort. 
Thus in Lysias Euphiletos in slaying the adulterer declares that 
he perishes not at his hands, but at the hands of the Law. 
In Lysias and Demosthenes purpose (yvmfirj^: Lys. i, 35), fore- 
sight (vpoopaaBai) and precaution (€v\aP€i(r$ai) are attributed to the 
laws. According to Aischines (3, 16) and Hypereides (6, 25) 
the voice (<f>»prf, <f)6€yy€irBai) of the law ought to be obeyed rather 
than the voice of the advocate or the tyrant. Demosthenes in 
one passage (21, 224) even thinks it worth while to remind the 
judges that the laws are after all only written statutes, and possess 
only moral force ; they cannot actually bar the way of the wrong- 
doer or hasten to the relief of the injured. The conversation of 
the Laws with Socrates in PI. Krito 50, a ff. is a well-known 
passage. Finally the laws are frequently found with the per- 
sonal designations 0vXaf, avvr)yopos, Porjdo^, and they are freely 
co-ordinated with personal subjects, e. g., * the gods and the laws,' 

'I and the law.' E. g. Lys. I, 26 oIk iya at an-ojcrcvo, aXX' 6 TTJf 
TToXctfr v6fios I Ar. Kkkl. 1055 <>^^' o^'c ^y^t nXX' 6 yofios Akci (tc ] 
Aisch. 3y 16 ^'*'^'' Mpav fitv <l>tav^v ^4>^S ^ vofios, €T€pav dc 6 p^rap (a bold 

metaphor praised by Plin. Ep. 9, 26, 11); Dem. 54, 17 oi vop^i «ca* 

ras apayKalas irpo^ao'ccf , ovrcor p.rj fi€i(ov£ yiyvtovraif npotihovTo \ 24) 57 
6 vofios ovTotrX tvXafiovfiMvos to roioOrov aTrcIirc (in this last passage 

Blass proposes to remove the bold personification by deleting 
6 v,y but the correction appears unnecessary; the language of 24, 
36 is still bolder, but here the editors are perhaps justified in sup- 
plying vo/Ko^cri/f as the subject from a preceding v6^ost) ; 24, 38 

<<^' fKd(m}» dnavra t^v 6d6v t&p adiKi7/Liara>y (o k6p,os)f KoaXvtov Koi ovk fS^y 
Padi(€ip Toif£ €7riffov\tvovTa£ vpiiv \ cf. Aisch. 3, 37 eyeb bi napi^ofiai 

avprjyopovs tovs vopLovs rovs vfitTtpovs (* I will let your laws plead my 

case') ; I, 14 (<^vXaf) ; Dem. 24, 107 rov^ rf y^p^ fiorjBovs Xvfialvtif oi 
Koi dpayKd(ovai roifs iraibag rovs yovias rp€<f>€iv', Aisch. 3t 19^ iroXcrci^ , 

^Similarly in Latin, Plin. Ep. i, 14, 9 leges civitatis, quae vel in prirois 
census hominum spectandos arbitrantur. 
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i)y ol 0to\ KoX ol v6fA0i a-^Cova-i', ib. 4 ip^^* ol p6fjLOi oC$* oi irpvrayeir); 2, 

184. See also Hense, p. iii. 

(b) A somewhat difTerent but equally free use of p6fiot as 
subject is to be seen in the speeches of Demosthenes against 
the proposed laws of Leptines, Aristokrates, and Timokrates 
(Orr. XX, XXIII and XXIV). the law attacked is treated as a 
moral person, and in respect to the effects it will produce is held 
to as strict accountability as the publicist who has proposed it. 

C g. Dem. 24, 209 vofjLOP t4B€IK€v, ts ovK ovoiyvwi t6 dco-fittn/pioy, a^a 
KoBaipUf 7rpo(nr€pitikrj<f>f dc Koi rii diKa<mfpia\ 20, 5^ ^^ irdXiv ^fAtay 
novripas d6(fjt dyairXi/o'Ci ; 20, 155 ^ if6fxos o^os tovt ddixct, ori icrc. ('the 

law is the criminal in making virtue of no avair); 20, 4. 10. 17. 
34. 55, etc.; 24, I. 43. 91. 94. 138, etc. A similar use of ^(fnfrpM 
is found in 23, 103. 140 and in Lyk. 7 ; compare also ypafifta used 
of the clause of a treaty in Th. 5, 29, 3 : rovro r6 ypdiipM ftaXitrra rrjv 

UtkofrrSyvfjaov du$opv$(i kqI is vna^lap KaBlcrrrj. 

(c) Following the analogy of v6ijlo£, many other technical legal 
terms are freely placed as subjects, chiefly with verbs of say- 
ing, commanding, showing and witnessing; thus most often 

^^0t(r/Lta: — LyS. 13* S^ irp&Tov piv to, yjr^io'paTa avrov KarafiapTvpfi, 
dtapp^drjp ayop€vovTa ... * tmira ^ Kpiaif dtapp^^rfv Xcyc i ; lb. 28 ; ib. 

71 TO yjr, dfj\»<r€i; ib. 72 to ^. A^yffi; Dem. 20, 42. 1 16; 51, 18 ; Dein. 

I, 80 ^170-1 t6 ylt^<f)i(rpa ; Aisch. 2, 98 to yjr* Trpoacrarrcv ; ib. 9I ; Dem. 

24, 29 t6 yjr. eWXevfi/; 51, I ; 24, loi ; 8, 6 ; 20, 132; Dein. 2, 23; 

Aisch. 2, 66 noiu pov t^v driprjyopiav 6 ptv KOT^opot dtatpcn^y, t6 ^q^iapa 

d< KOL ToKriBit plav'y Hyp. I, col. I. Compare also the personification 
of ^jj<t>i(rpa in the celebrated passage Dem. 18, 188 : rovro Th ^. t^v 
Kivbvvov nap«\6(iv iiroirivtv &a"ntp v4<f>os (* the decree issued forth and 
the danger passed away like a cloud ')> and the metaphorical use 

of mvaKiOP m Dem. 8, 28 : piKphp n, ravra nccoXvo'aft bvpavr ap Q a very 

small tablet of impeachment would effectually put a stop to 
all this'). Like other publicist's terms, '^<f>t(Tpa is freely used 
with piKCLp — * the decree was carried ', Dem. 24, 27 ; 19, 43 — and 
the terms <l>€vy€ip and dno<l>€vytip are frequently applied to it in 
accordance with the processes of Attic law, as Dem. 23, 58. 
98; 18, 222. 

Other technical terms similarly used are dSypa, 7rpo0ov\€vpa, 

ypa<l>ij, papTX'pia, ot^Xj;, ypdppOf avpBrJKai, ^$<^of : Aisch. 2, 60. 6 1 ; 
3, 126 ; Ant. I, 2 o)r Ka\ fyo) kqI rf ypa<j>f) X«y«i; Dem. 29) 9 rSiP pap' 
TVpiS>p oarai avrov KaTtpapTvpovp] ib. J', And. I, II6 ^ ar^Xi; ircXcvci; 
Dem. 20, 128 d«covcT€ T&p dpTiypdffxap Trjg <rTffkiis M\€v6pT<ap\ ib. I30; 
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Th. 6, 55, I ; Dem. 45, 34; Isokr. 8, 20 at frvvBrJKai TrpoardTTOvai; 

ib. 16 ; 14, 10 ; And. 3, 14 ; cf. Isokr. 4, 176; Hyp. 5, 22 f. (^Kparelv) ; 

LyS. 13, 37 rffp KaBcupovaap yjnjfJHnf', Dem. I9, 66 t^v a<o(ov(Tav ^^^oy; 

cf. also 23, 167. 

Under a third head may be classed (a) expressions referring to 
speech and its literary forms, all embraced in Greek under the 

comprehensive term \6yo£ and closely related 
' words, (b) subjects relating to education and 

philosophy, (c) terms connected with civil and 
political life. Much the larger number of such subjects is 
naturally furnished by Isokrates, who is essentially an essayist on 
rhetoric, education and large political questions. 

The same tendency of the Greek spirit, which, as we have seen 
(pp. 14, 17), causes it to attribute speech and other personal ac- 
tions to the letter or the decree as representative 
T A^* ^^ their writers, leads in a broader field to the free 

personification in language of all the products of 
thought, notably of \6yos and kindred notions. We sometimes 
speak even in modern English of an author's speech or essay as 
advising and warning us or as approving or disapproving certain 
actions, but outside of technical language we rarely attribute such 
personal actions to the speech unless the reference to the person 
or the author is kept clearly in mind. It is only in book reviews 
or in philosophical and technical writings that we are likely often 
to meet with such phrases as ' This treatise seeks (Gk. jSovXcrat) to 
prove,* or *This book condemns (Gk. emnXrimi) such views.' 
This usage remains restricted and occasional in English, and has 
no such place in the popular consciousness as the Greek usage 
appears to have. We may say that the Greek often goes as far 
in common language as the English goes in technical language, 
and in philosophical writing the Greek goes, on the whole, much 
further. Many of the Greek phrases may be paralleled in the 
formal style of older English, which is itself based largely upon 
classical models, but few writers of the present day would write 
as boldly as Isokrates, for example, in addressing Philip : Isokr. 

5> ^37 V^ viroXdp^s firi fjtovov r^v \6yov tovtov at irapaKoKtiv, dWa koI roifs 
irpoydvovs Koi rrfv t&v ^apfidpap dvapdpiav. We may distinguish at 

least two classes in the use of these rhetorical terms. 

(a) The speech or writing (Xdyor) represents the writer who 
composes it (\oyoypd<l)osX and refers to the writer's purpose and 
opinion. The verbs which occur most commonly are those of 
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advising, teaching, persuading, praising, blaming, making, wish* 
ing and daring. E. g. Isokr. 15, 57 €<m d' (6 \6y09 6 waviiyvpiKbs) 

roirs flip ^EWrjvav irapaKoK&if tiri Trjv arpartiav, AaxtdaifAovloig dc ircpl Ttjf 
^€fAoplas dfjL<l>taprjT&v', ^^ iS^iXimrii^ avfipov\€virorra\6yovn€fiir€i»', 9> ^^ 
aTToirciparfoy r&v \6yiov fortV, tl koI roifTo dvi^croirai, tovs dyaBovs tvXoytip*, 
cf. 13, 21 (n-apaKcXcvcfr^ai); 4* IJ (irti3€iv); 9, 4 (iroiciv); 4, I29 

(iravciy); 20, 1 83 (xp^cr/^a*). The character or class of the compo- 
position is often given by the participle of the verb. Isokrates 
commonly avoids the adjectives in -ikos (avfxfiovXtvTiKSs, fir»driKriicdr, 
etc.) which later technical writers prefer to employ for this pur- 
pose. E. g. 2, 4^ ^^ aviifiovXtvoyra t&p trvyypafifjLaTav'f I5> 62 
XP^cif^^Tfpovs tipai T&p \6y»p rovr tmnX^TTOPras rj roift tnaipovvras I ib. 

67. 76. 77; 3, 10 Toif? irapaipovpTas, Especial attention may be 
called to the use of verbs of wishing, daring and professing with 
\6yos and kindred subjects. Here it is possible to render ^ouXco-^ac 
in English by ' seek, attempt,' but we are more likely to soften 
the expression by the passive turn * be intended, be meant* E. g. 

Isokr. I5t 13 ^^'^ airoXoyiap t^p irpoairoiovfuprip fup ircpt Kpiatns ytypd<f>Baif 
fiovXofUprfp dc irtpl tfiov dfj\&<rcn t^p dX^^ctay; lb. 1 95 Tavra Povkerai 
diikovv, cf. Plat. Phil. 35, d ^aiVcrat povKfo-Bai dr/Kovp 6 Xoyos] Isokr, 
15* 100 («^Aeii/)^ 8, 39 ^oy^f ^ ToKfJLW TOit Ap^prapofiipotf tmnX^TTtip ', 
10, 4 ^^^ rtpBpflas r^ff cfcXcyp^eiy irpoairoiovpfpr^s. Similar USes of 

SovXtaBai are common enough in the philosophical language of 
Plato and Aristotle, as Plat. Krat. 412, c koi fifip t6 y€ ayaBop, tovto 

T^ dyaoT^ povXerai t6 Spofia tiriKtiaBai; ib. 4 1 4, a. Of concrete 

things, compare Aristoph. Ekkl. 753 tI ra oKtvdpia ^ovXcrai; 368. 
This use of Xdyor is, as is well known, one of those standing 
personifications of the Greek language which have played a large 
part in the development of Greek philosophy, and, through the 
medium of philosophy, exercised an important influence upon 
subsequent speculative thought. For the Stoic personification of 
Xoyos as the universal Reason, see Zeller, Stoics and Epicureans, 
Engl, ed., p. 142 ff*., Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. Graec, 7 ed., 
p. 409 ff.; for the identification of the Xoyos in Philo Judaeus with 
the Semitic personification of Wisdom, see Ritter and Preller, 
1. 1., p. 497 ff. A species of substantial or personal reality was 
very early attributed to this abstraction, as may be clearly seen 
from Gorg. *eX. tyK, 8. 12. 14 f.: *The Argument is a mighty 
sovereign, which is possessed of a small material form (a&pa), yet 
accomplishes divine deeds. . . . Helen is unjustly blamed for 
going to Troy ; the true culprit is the Argument which persuaded 
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hen' The personification of the AUaiog and the "AdiKos Aoyoy in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes needs only to be mentioned. Isokrates 
(3, 6 fT.) pronounces an extended eulogy upon \6yos as the 
founder of human society, the chief inventor, law-giver, and 
educator, the natural leader in all thinking and doing. The per- 
sonification is a favorite one with Plato. Thus the Argument 
speaks * as an interlocutor in the dialogue (Phaid. 87, a), seeks to 
prove its contention fPhil. 35, d), persuades and captivates its 
hearers (Phaid. 88, d), who follow in the footsteps of the Argu- 
ment (Rep. 365, c), it upbraids and laughs to scorn (Protag, 
361, a; cf. Charm. 175, d), does not remain in one place but 
moves about (Euthyphr. 15, b), gets away from one (Phaid. 89, c), 
* travels a long way * (Rep. 484, a *), turns aside and veils the face 
for fear (Rep. 503, a'), dies and cannot be brought to life again 
(Phaid. 89, b), saves and is saved (Rep. 621, b). See Stallbaum 
on Phaid. 89, b, and Jowett and Campbell, Republic, vol. II, p. 
247, and vol. Ill, Index, Personification, 

(b) The cases are simpler in which the speech really stands for 
itself, and the predicate states the effects which are produced by 
the speech after its composition. E. g. Isokr. 4, 6 tovtov tov \6yov 

(i. e., the Panegyrikos), U t&p fieylaToav KaK&v fjfias oTraXXafct; 5, 84 6 
\6yo£ 6 rravriyvpiKSsf 6 roifg aWovs tvTropartpovs iroi^cras, efiol noW^v airoplav 

irapeaxrjKtv; 5, lo; 15, 154. Often with froi€LP, as 15, 52; 8, 62; cf. 
15, 236. 230 : with (ic^cXeli/, as 8, 40; 15, 258; 4, 4; 3, 10; cf. 15, 
178. 280; 10, I : with fiXdnrtiPy as 15, 56. 98 : with Xvtt^ivj as 15, 
35. 141. 228. 

(c) In the remaining orators and Thukydides both uses may 
be treated together ; personification is frequent. Dem. 8, 77 tl 

fuvroi KaBibtlaB^y ov\ 6p& \6yov oa-ris dvp^trerat r^p noXiv aSMrail 21, 24 
6 KOikvaaf €(a7raTi]3^pat \6yos vfJiaSf And. I, 29 ol \6yoi tS>p KaTrjyopcav 

ravra ra dcipa koi ^piKabr) apopdlaCop, where, however, Blass with great 
plausibility reads 01 \6yoi tS>p Karrjyopapy (of) KT€.; in any case the 
phrase is a highly poetical one, cf. Blass, AB. I 302 ; [Lys.] 2, 54 

rtr yap &p 1) \6yos fj )(p6pos rj prjTtdp iKapos yipoiTo firipvaai t^p tS>p dpbp&p 

dpeTrjp; Hyp. 6, 34 (iyKcdfudCfip) ; Lys. 4, 12 (la-xv€ip'); Aisch. 1, 116 

(y7rofAtp,v]j(TK€ip)', 3, 170 (jrtiBnp)) Th. I, 82, 3 (yirocrtifiaiptip) ; 3, 44, 4 
(jm(rnd(T6ai)\ 53, 3. 83, 2 ; 6, 76, I. 

^Cf. Cic. Orat. 27, 92 oratio sedate placideque loquitur, and see Krebs- 
Schmalz, Antibarb., p. 22. 

' Adopting with most MSS. the reading die^eWdyroQ '^ see Campbell's note 
ad loc. 

' rrape^iovTog ml iTapaKaXvnTOfikvov tov Adyov, 7re(j>opijiLievov Kivelv to vvv rzapov. 
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Isokrates frequently employs as subjects words relating to 
philosophy, education and training (fraidcia, iraldtwist <f>i\oiro<l}ia, 

diarpiprj, fVififXciai tfJLvrtipiaf tirKrrrffArjy fiaBrffAara), A 

osop ica ^qJj^^^jJqjj Qf g^^jj subjects will serve to illustrate 
the free and varied usage of a professional writer 
in this department. E. g. Isokr. 13, 15 ^ fraiitvtns roifs roiovrovr 
dymviariis $i€v ayaBovs ovk &v diroreXfO'Cif y, alroifs d Ay avr&y npoaydyoi ', 
I5» 175 ^ <f>i\ocro<f>ia rotavnjv ?;(ci dvpafup Sore dia<^^cip€ty rovr ptaripovsl 
Kp. 6, 6 a2 yap tfiirtipiat nai^tvovai tovs njXiicovrovff icoi froftovo'i i^aBopaw r6 

fifXrurrov; 15, 203. 204. 211. 295; 13, II. Especially frequent is 
the association of <tt</)cXe(y with such subjects in Isokrates : 15, 199. 

213. 175. 266. 269. 264; 13, 20; Ep. 8, 5 al iirtfTTTJiiai . . . &<f}«\ov<rtu 

T0V9 xp^l*^^^^^' Isokrates at times employs bolder metaphors: 
'Philosophy and education are benefactors and legislators for 
mankind ; the one points out the true course theoretically, the 
other follows closely the actual needs of life.' E. g. 2, 12 rrjg 

iraidtvfrfois Bwa/jUpTis rrjv ^firrtpap <f>vaip evepycrffty^ I5> 264 » II) 22 
(j(f>iko€ro(f>ia) Koi pofioBtrrja'ai koi rrjp (fiva-ip C^rrjaai dvparai] 2, 35 ^^ 1^^ 
<l>iXoao<f}€iP TCLS 6B0VS aoi dfifci, t6 dc yvfipd{€a'Bai dvpaaBai (T€ ;(p^a^ai 
iroufati; 15, 262 (ra fjLaBrjfiaTa) r^ 0i^ irapaKo\ovB€ip» See especially 

the personification of <^iXo<i-o<^ia in 4, 47 : Philosophy has dis- 
covered the institutions of civilized life and softened the passions ; 
she has educated men for action, and knowing the importance of 
speech she has paid especial honor to eloquence. Cf. also Ep. 

1,9* ^^ Traidevfrcosff rrjs r&p fitp fUKp&p leara^poyovai/r, rcay dc /x€yd\»p 

€<l>iKPft(TBai ntipo^iupriSf and for Striking personifications of imarrfpji 
and efxirtipla, See Th. 2, 87, 4 ; ib. 89, 2. Abstract subjects relating 
to rhetoric and philosophy are very frequent also in Plato and 
often show bold personification. E. g. Gorg. 482, a rffp <l>ikoa'o<fUap, 

ra ifia jraidiKdy iravaop ravra Xfyovaap] 459) ^ airra rii irpdypara ovdip d«i 
(rrip priTopiKrjp^ €ld«pai', 4^4> ^ V KoXaKturiicfj alaBofJUPtjt mpa)(a iaviijp 
liiaptifxaaa, frpoaTrouirai jcrc.; 4641 d (^ o^oTTOiimj) ; 4^5) ^ (4 icofifUiTiKfj). 

The political terms relating to the government and constitution 

of the state— di;/xoiepaTia, lo-dri/r, 6\iyapj(iaf /lopapxla, rvpappigf froXireio— 

are freely used as subjects in technical and 
^ ^^ philosophical language. The use of these ab- 

stracts in a collective sense is often only an 
extension of the use of drjfitn, fidpapxcs, rvpappog, v6\is, etc., and it is 
not surprising to find that drffjMKparia was publicly worshipped at 
Athens as a goddess, see Usener, Gotternamen, p. 370. As a whole 
the use of the abstract terms belongs to the more elevated style; 
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hence Isokrates affords numerous examples, especially in the 
Areopagitikos (Or. VII), while the other orators content themselves 

with the simple dfjfios or n-oXir. £. g. Isokr. 3, 15 at fup drffioKpariai 
r6s laorrjrat (ryrovaiVf at dc fiopapxuu ttXciotoi^ ptfiovai t^ /^eXrtWqi) ; 7» ^^* 
26; lb. 61 ols ai fiiv okiyapxiai iroXc/xovo-tv ; ib. 22 Trfv Kara Trjv a^iav 
(l<r6Trira) €KaaTov Tifx&aav Koi Ko\d(ov<rav ', 3* ^^ diopav ras <f>vcr€is r&v 

avBpmrtdv ras rvpavpidas fiaXkop', ib. 22; Kp. 4, J, An extended 
personification of n-oXircia is seen in 7, 14 and 20 : The soul of a 
state is its constitution ; it deliberates on every question and seeks 
to avoid disaster; by hating and punishing law-breakers the con- 
stitution trains good citizens. 4, 16; 7, 12. 55 ; ib. 71 ttjs woXirciW 
rijs iroWh km koKcl diair€irpayfjL€injt. In Thukydides also we find a 

similar use: 3» 37» ^ ^^7 €yv€»p drjfioKpariav ^rt abvvarov ioTiv irepav 
apx€ip; 8, 47, 2; 6, 39, 2 (oKiyapxia); 2, 37, I xP«M«^a 7roXtT€ia ou 
fiyXovoT; ^ovr t&p ntXas vofiovs* Cf. Dem. 20, 108 ras dia r&v oKiytav 

no\iT€ias . . . 6povo€ip; 1 5, 1 9. Somewhat different is Demosthenes' 
use of TToXirfta in reference to his administration or public policy ; 
here the word serves as a periphrasis for the person. E. g. i8, 

93 o^ ii6vov rh Bv{dvTiov a&aai ^ irpoaip€a-is ff iftfj Koi fj iroXircia dieirpd^arOf. 
aWa Kol iraviv edetfev icre. ; ib. 222. 230. 317. 



CLASS III. 
Rhetorical Personification. 

The subject of personification, in so far as it relates to the usage 
of the Greek poets, has received extended treatment from Hense 

in his valuable works, Poetische Personification 
th s b* t ^^ griechischen Dichtungen u. s. w., Halle, 1868, 

and Beseelende Personification in griech. Dich- 
tungen, Parchim, 1874, Schwerin, 1877; in the introduction to the 
first-named work Hense has also discussed at length the relation 
of personification both to the mythological tendency of the Greeks 
and to the free poetic fancy. For the Orators, Roschatt, Meta- 
phern bei d. att. Rednern, Straubing, 1886, p. 39 ff., has con- 
tributed a brief but excellent section upon this subject ; for Plato, 
see Jowett and Campbell, Republic, II 247 f. Some examples of 
the use of Personification in Demosthenes are also brought together 
by Straub, De tropis et figuris Demosthenis et Ciceronis, Wirce- 
burg, 1883, p. 37 ff. The favorite personification of abstract con- 
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ceptions among the Romans * has been treated by Engelhard, 
De personificationibus in poesi atque arte Romanorum, Gottingen, 
1881 ; other literature is enumerated by Nagelsbach, Lat. Stilistik, 
p. 572. As previously stated, the present treatment of Personifi- 
cation is limited almost entirely to the cases in which abstract 
subjects are personified by association with verbs properly used 
of persons ; examples of personifying adjectives and substantives 
will rarely be noted. 

Personification, which is wholly a modern term, should be 
generally distinguished from the ancient figure of n-poo-oiroTrotta, 

although the two words are often used inter- 

^. ^ . . changeably by modern writers. Through Per- 

Rhetoncians on J^ .. ., . . .. j i.- 

Personification, sonmcation the most various actions and quahties 

of animate beings are attributed to inanimate 
things; irpoo-oiroiroftia is the figure by which an imaginary 
speech is put for rhetorical effect in the mouth of an absent 
person or of an inanimate thing treated as a person ; see Volk- 
mann, Rhet., pp. 280, 489; Straub, 1. 1., p. 89; Gerber, Sprache 
als Kunst, II 293; cf. Blass IIP 177. Thus the two terms are 
not properly coextensive, but overlap only in such cases as Dem. 

I, 2: 6 fUv oZv napwv Kaip6ff £ d. 'A., fi6yop ovx^ Xfyci (^civ^v a^iccr, on 

KT(. More rarely the term irpoaanonoUa is used by the ancient 
rhetoricians of the simple personification of abstract terms, see 
Rutil. Lup. ap. Halm Rhet. Min., p. 15; Phoib. ap. Sp. Rhet. Gr. 
Ill 52; Anon. ib. 212; Georg. Choirob. ib. 254; Ernesti, Lex. 
Technol. Gr. s. v. frpoo-wTroTroua, and compare the use of irpdamnop 
in Dionys. £p. 2 ad Ammae. 14; Schol. on Dem. i, 15. Some 
of the passages in the ancient rhetoricians which bear upon the 
use of Personification have already been brought together by 
Volkmann, Rhet. p. 419, Straub, p. 37, and Gerber II 79, but it 
seems desirable to collect these references somewhat more fully 
than these writers have done. The ancient rhetoricians have 
commonly included Personification under their treatment of meta- 
phor. Thus among the examples of notable metaphors given by 
Aristotle, Rhet. 3, 10, there are not a few which consist in the use 

of this figure. E. g. ' &<rr€ Porja-airrjif 'EXXada ' ,* ' a(tov fjv tni r^ Td(f><p 
T»y iv "Zakaiuvi TtXtvrrfO'dvTCiv Ktipaa-Oai r^p *E\\d8a a>r ovyKaraBairro' 

^ Owing, doubtless, to their fondness for abstract conceptions and 
abstract figures, the Roman poets easily surpassed their Greek models in 
this field, cf. Weise, Charakteristik der lat. Sprache, p. 89 (2 Aufl.). 
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/*«Mjy T^ aprr^ avr^v rrj^ iXeuBtplag* (cf. [Lys.] 2, 6o); ^irapaKoKeiv row 
Kipdvpovt Tois Ktvdvpoif PoijBtf fT ovTas l ' ovdc Trfp iKfftipiav al(TXvv6€vr€s 

avrov, rriv €lK6va rrip xaXic^y/ (Upon this last Aristotle remarks, * The 
bronze statue of the accused is represented as a suppliant, the 
inanimate object is represented as animate'.). Such metaphors, 
Aristotle adds, serve to bring their objects clearly before the 
mind's eye {nph ofAfidrnp), and in general the representation of 
lifeless objects as living, moving and in a state of activity is 
a chief means of producing vividness or cVcpycia. Similarly, 
when Isokrates speaks of a man 'with his vigor all in bloom', — 
apBovaap ixovrot r^v ox/iijy, Isokr. 5, ID — he has used something 
more than a simple metaphor, for the figure is full of the warmth 
and vigorous energy of life, like the growing and flourishing 
plant from which it is drawn. Homer is especially praised for 
his frequent use of metaphors which attribute life and motion to 

inanimate objects: Mxprira^ "Ofitjpos woWaxov rf ra a^vxa tfiy^x'^ iroitip 
dtii TfJ9 fi€Ta(f>opas, — Kipovfifpa Koi C&pra froiei irdpTOf ^ d cVcpyeca Kiptfo-is 

(Rhet. 3, 11; cf. Dio Chrys. 12, 410; Plin. Ep. 9, 26, 6). Ex- 
amples cited are A 574 (fiovpa) ip yaltf tarapro \i\ai6fi€pa xp^s S^ai', O 
542 ^^XM ^^ areppoio dteaavTo fiaifionata'a', X 59^ \aas dpcud^t] N 5^7* 
799; A 126.^ 

Many of Aristotle's statements and examples are repeated by 
the later rhetoricians. So the metaphor 7 jcar' ipepyeiap KaXovfjJpri is 
mentioned by Demetrios, Sp. Rhet. Gr. Ill 281, and metaphors 
OTTO €fi^vx<»v eV( a^x°^ Constitute one of the four classes of meta- 
phors which are generally recognized by the rhetoricians; see 
Tryph. Sp. Ill 192, Anon. 208, Gregor. 216, Kokondr. 232, 
Georg. Choirob. 246; cf. Quintil. 8, 6, 10. Tryphon, Sp. Ill 192, 

^ Compare the language of Pope, Pref. to Trans, of the Iliad : 'Aristotle 
had reason to say, He was the only poet who had found out living words ; 
there are in him more daring figures and metaphors than in any good author 
whatever. An arrow is impatient to be on the wing, and a weapon thirsts 
to drink the blood of an enemy, and the like'. Similarly Gladstone, 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, III p. 422 f. : * His uplifting and 
vitalizing process is everywhere at work. Animate nature is raised even 
into divinity, and inanimate nature is born upward into life. His waves, 
when they are stirred, shout, in the very word, td;);e<i;, that he gives to the 
assembly of the Achaeans; when they break in foam, they put on the 
plumes of the warrior's helmet, KopbaaeaOai ; when their lord drives over 
them, they open wide for joy; and, when he strides upon the field of battle, 
they, too, boil upon the shore, in an irrepressible sympathy with his effort 
and emotion '. 
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distinguishes the application to inanimate objects of terms properly 
used of persons Cv ^*$^s ^^^^^ f^^ in^vxov ra<rtrofuvfi) as a metaphor 
designed for vivid expression, tfx<f>dartw tvtKa^ in opposition to the 
metaphor intended to express likeness, 6iAOi»trt<os htKa; similarly 
Gregor. Ill 216, of. Kokondr. 232, Georg, Choirob. 246. Ex- 
amples of such vivifying metaphors cited by the rhetoricians are: 

Hom. T 362 7cXacrc de va<ra rrtpi x^^^l N 339 f<f>pi(tp W fxaxtj] Anon. 

ap. Georg. Choirob. Ill 246 17 BoKaaaa cidc koi c^vye. Other favorite 
examples of the metaphor dir6 tfi^jtvxov inl S^vxop are: Hom. B 456 
oiip€os €v Kopv<l)^g', Y 59 v6dtt irdKvjTiddKov "idrfgf but these latter are 
commonly classed as metaphors which express likeness. 

Hermogenes also has repeatedly noticed the pleasing effect 
which is produced by attributing voluntary actions to lifeless 
objects. Thus in the chapter irtpl yXvKvrriTog (w. Id. /3', § 317, Sp. 
II 360) he points out that to endow inanimate objects with will 
and choice and to use of them the terms which properly belong 
to persons is a means of adding greatly to the beauty of the style, 

e. g. Plat. Phaidr. 230, d ra fiiv x»pia koi ra dtvSpa ovbiv fit ^<Xc& 
MdaKtiv, oi de iv rj irdXcc avBpudiroi'j Sappho frg. 1 7 ayt X'^'^ ^^ M^* 

X«y€. Herodotos is especially praised for his pleasing use of such 
personifications, and the rebuke administered by Xerxes to the 
Hellespont is cited as an example (Hdt. 7, 35). In the episode 
of Abradatas and Pantheia (Kyrop. 7, 3, 8) Xenophon is praised 
for the beauty and pathos of the descriptive phrase *^ x*^P '"^v 

vtKpov (nTiKo\ovOija'€»* (ch. 7» § 345> Sp. II 381). 

Ps.-Longinos, ircpl vyj^ovs, classes the bolder forms of personifica- 
tion among the grand images (<l>ayra<riai) which the poet and the 
orator, in moments of extreme exaltation or ecstatic passion, seek 
to call up and bring vividly before the minds of their auditors. 
He blames the orators of his own day for pushing this tendency 
to the verge of bombast and introducing * visions of the tragic 
furies ' too freely in their speeches. Ps.-Longinos cites (XV, 6) 
examples from the poets of the personification of places and 
inanimate objects in nature, e. g. Aisch. Edon. frg. 58 N. tvOovfnq, di) 

d&fjiay /3aK;^€vci areyri ; Eur. Bacch. 726 irav de trvptfiaKX^v* opos. As a 

case in which the oratorical imagination has passed the bounds of 
simple persuasion and sought the most daring effects, he cites 
(XV, 10) Hypereides' reply when he was impeached for propos- 
ing the liberation of the slaves after the battle of Chaironeia: 

Hyp. frg. 32 TovTO t6 y^ri^ia'pLa ovx ^ pryroip eypa^cy, aXX' 17 iv Xaipcuvtiq, 

fjMxrj, *This decree was framed, not by the orator, but by the 
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battlefield of Chaironeia '. With this passage of Hypereides Jahn 

compares Demad. frg. 8 : rovro t6 ^tfufryia ovk ty^ tlypayfra, aXX' 6 

troXcfioff r^ 'AXt(dvipov dopari ypdifmv. The elevation of Style which 
results from bold personifications is further noted by Quintilian, 
8, 6, II ; 12, lo, 6i f., e. g. Verg. Aen. 8, 728 pontem indignatus 
Araxes; Cic. pro Lig. 3, 9; by Porphyrion on Hon Epod. 2, 17, 
and by Servius on Verg. Georg. i, 103. The latter remarks: 
phantasia est poetica, rei inanimatae sensum dare, and cites also 
Georg. 2, 82 miraturque (arbos) novas frondes et non sua poma. 

These statements are sufficient to show the significance and 
importance of Personification as an element of oratorical style. 
It will be observed that the great majority, though by no means 
all, of the examples of this species of metaphor cited by the 
rhetoricians refer to the personification of concrete objects, of 
lands and of countries. This type of personification is prevail- 
ingly poetical, and will be treated first (I). Numerous examples 
of its occurrence in the poets are given by Hense, Poet. Personif., 
xvi ff. Of much more importance for the style of the orators is 
the personification of abstract notions, which will be treated under 
a separate head (II). 

The personification of concrete objects is only a step removed 
from the invocation of the powers of Nature. Of the latter Hense, 

xix, writes as follows: *The personification of 

}' fn t " N^^^^^ ^^s its origin in the passion of man. The 

Objects. stronger his passion, the more he is disposed to 

ascribe to Nature moral sympathy and feeling, 

(so Prometheus in his terrible sufierings, Aesch. Prom. 88 ff.).^ 

Hence this species of personification belongs properly to poetic 

ecstasy (the <l}avTa<ria 17 napa iroirfToig of the author TT. vifrovr), and it is 

scarcely consistent with the masculine vigor of the best Greek 
oratory. Lysias goes no further than to introduce a naval 
captain boasting that his ship has used up (difrj\<oK€vai) a great sum 
of money and done good service for the state (Lys. 21, 8). It is 
only Lykurgos, with his poetical sympathies and his well-known 
fondness for bold metaphors, who accuses Leokrates of having 
profaned the sacred relics of his ancestors by requiring them to 
leave their native land and to accompany him into exile (avfi<f)€vy(ip: 
§ 25), or who appeals to the groves and the temples which have 
contributed all their stores for the public defence (§ 44). Still 
bolder in its striving after pathos is the celebrated epilogue of the 
Leokratea (§ 150): 'Land and trees beseech you; harbors, docks 
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and city-walls entreat you; temples and sanctuaries implore your 
aid'. Upon this last personification Rehdantz remarks that it is 
no less startling than the much criticized apostrophe of Aisch. Ill 
260, and that both passages afford an illustration of how the 
Greek spirit begins to lose its finer sense of proportion and to 
degenerate into empty bathos; see also Blass III* 123; Jebb 
AO. II 380. Compare also the following: Dein. i, 109 diKai6Ttpov 

(Ar) Acija'acrc lifv x^pav, ^ rovr e( iavrrjg ytytprffitpovs vfias ticcrcvci 
TiiMip{]<ra(rBai top irpod&njp Koi cr^^ciP iavr^p] Th. 3) ^7f 3 ^^ frpccr/SOrai 
XfXct/u/ici/oi Koi olKiai iprjpot vfi&p Ixcrciav iroiovprai rovarSe TipMpffo'aaBai ', 
Aisch. 3, 259 (epilogue) rovs «p MapaO&pi reXcvr^o-ayrar koi roifs cv 
nXaraiacr Koi avrovs rovs rci^ovr rour rov irpoyopmp oifK olivBt artpd^eip] 
Dein. 2, 14 (l>v\d(ai (ov) d^Bvprfrai r6 dco'fittr^pcoi' ; cf. Lvk. 89. 

Worthy of note also is the personification of inanimate things 
which is induced by making them the object of verbs expressing 
feelings which are properly excited only by persons, e. g. A«fti', 
alaxvvfo-Bai. This usage is found even in single passages of Lysias 
and Demosthenes: Lys. 13, 15 ovk iXtovpres to TtixV} « ntatiTai, ovdi 

Krfidfifpoi r»p pt&Vy «l AaK€daifioploi£ irapadoBfjaoprai', Deni. 1 9, 267 o(;rc 
TOP 17X10V jjcxyvopS ol Tavra iroiovpreSf otJre ttjp y^v iraTpi^ oZaap ifji rjs 

tiTTaaap nerc.; often in Lyk., as 17. 21, etc.; Dein. 3, 13; i, 109; 

Lykol. ap. Ar. Rhet. 3, 10. 

Far more frequent in prose is the personification of narpU 

(following the analogy of noKis), and of names of lands and 

countries. £. g. Dem. 18, 280 Toits avrovs d>i\€ip 

(b) Personifica- ^ . , / -u x ' - *% - 

- ovcircp ap rj iraTpis ', ID. 170 KaKovaris Ttjs iraTpioog tjj 

and ndTuc koip^ (JMOpfj ; Lyk. 2 1 rrjs iKBpt'^dtnis avTOP iraTpldos ; 

Dein. 3, 20 (diadiicaffo-^ai). It need scarcely be 
said that ir6\ig is a thoroughly personal conception to the Greek 
mind, both when used of Athens and when used of foreign states. 
Hence it is necessary to note only the highly metaphorical expres- 
sions which attribute human emotions and feelings to noXis, e. g. the 
city mourns or laughs, awakes, is sick unto death, etc. Dem. 19, 

305 irpOfT^xfi TOt9 rrpdypatrip koi fyeiptrai 17 t&p *A6r}paioi>p noXis (jAin€?lS 

awakes and becomes alert'; *ABrjpai in this use is unknown in 
Greek prose; more commonly ^ ttoXw simply or ^ nSXis fip.SiPy as 
Isokr. 4, 29). Dem. 18, 45 at noXtis €p6(rovp; Aisch. 3, 211 c^' oU 

fi TToXip €7r€P$ri<r€ Koi €KfipaTo; [Lys.] 2, 66; cf. Ar. Pax 539 f. olop irpos 
aXX^Xaff XaXovaiP al ndXtig | diaXXaytia-ai Koi ytXaxrip aap.€Pai, Agam, 

the city possesses a soul in its constitution (Isokr. 7, 14J, and 
kings in its laws (Plat. Symp. 196, c), is endowed with im- 
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mortality and must suffer the penalty of its deeds (Isokr. 8, 120). 
The death of a city is its desolation (Lyk. 61), and traitors 
have pronounced sentence of death against so great a city as 
Athens (Hyp. 4, 7; 5, 29; Lyk. 149), but, unlike the dead tyrant, 
the city revives and renews its strength (Hyp. 4, 7). 

Names of countries are not commonly associated with verbs 
of action in the classical languages (for the Latin usage, see 

Krebs, Antibarb., pp. 22, 24), yet the personifica- 

t f c t * ^^^^ ^^ Hellas and other lands follows naturally 

and Cities. "PODi the personification of Nature, and early 

became familiar in Greek art and poetry, see 
especially A. Gerber, 1. 1,, p. 249 ff. Hence the combined influence 
of the plastic art and the poetic fancy have prepared the way for 
similar personifications in the more elevated passages of the Ora- 
tors. Thus human actions and passions are attributed to 'EXXdr, i. 
e., she mourns, grieves, is sick even to death, crouches down in 
self-abasement, shouts aloud, submits to the tyrant, is aroused to 
action, etc. It is noteworthy that the mere collective use does 
not occur in the Orators. E. g. [Lys.] 2, 60, cited above p. 23 f. ; 

Dem. 9, 39 ^4^* ^^ dir6\fo\( Koi ptp6<niK€v 17 'EXXdr J Hyp. 6, lO 6p&v 
rrfv *EXXdda iraaav T€Ta7r€iv»fi€vtjv Koi KaT€irTrixylap ', Dein. I, 34 ^ 'EXX^p 
diraaa axBofieprf roU Trapovai npayiiaaiv ^cr/Licvcc fi€TaPo\^v riva', Hyp. 6, 20 
yofi^ T^ (tov decnrdrov) rp6ir€a xpijaOai rrfp *EXXdda; [Lys.] 2, 21 (d/xvya- 

(fSm); Dem. 19, 306 (ntpiopav); Lyk. frg. 75 (dovXriJciv) ; Isokr. 7, 
12. Compare especially the complete personification shown in 

£ur. Hel. 370 ff. : /Soav /Soay d' 'EXXc^^ I fcfXddi/ac icdyordrvfcv, | em dc 
Kparl X€pai tBriKtv^ \ i^vv\i d* dira\6xpoa yci'vy | cdcvcrc (fyoiviatai wXaycus, 

A similar use is found in the case of other names of countries 

and cities : * Isokr. 10, 67 t6t€ irp&rop rrjp Evpwnjp rijs *Ao-taff Tp6iraiop 
aTrfO'aa'ap'f I4» 33 4 Boimrla irpoTToXc/ici rrjf vfitrepas x^P^^t Aisch. 3> 
133 O^jSai d/, 6$/3ai, rrdXip d(rr vyctVo>y, €K futn^s rrjs 'EXXddof dyijpTraoTai, 
ovK 6pdS>s /SovXcucdfif yoi ; 2, 152^ Dem. 18, 18 ^ IIcXoTrdyin/croff dirafra 

di€nrrriK€i; 1 8, 304. The purely local or literal use is very rare in 
the Orators: Dem. 16, 21 KipdvptCaei Meo-o^n; (v. 1. kIp^vpos Mco-o^i^); 

cf. 19* 252 d(l)tcrTrjKvla£ ^oKafiiPOs* 

Thukydides, too, has the rhetorical personification of names 

of countries, especially 'EXXdr, as Th. 2, 11, 2 ^ 'E. natra npoaexti 
Tqp ypoDfxriPf fHpoiap ^x^^^^f ^^* ^> 12, 4 4 *£• aTToiKias c^cVcft^c; I, I23> 

I. But he has also the purely collective use and places the names 

^ Oa the personification of cities and other abstract entities in Greek 
bas-reliefs, see Collignon, Greek Archaeol., Eng. tr., p. 233 ff. 
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of countries instead of their inhabitants with greater freedom 
perhaps than any other Greek writer. This use of the collective 
noun ((T&fia) is noted as especially characteristic of Thukydides 
by Dionys.y de Thuk. iud., 24, 3, and, according to the statement 
of the author jr. v^ow, c. 24, serves to produce elevation of style. 
E. g. I, 6, I natra 17 'EXXar f<ndijpo<f)6pu, 'in ancient times all the 
Hellenes carried weapons'; i, 13, i; 8, 80, 2 r6 BvCavnov mKTjpvKtv- 

<To; 1 1 55> ^ V ^^pKvpo ot/ra> irtpiytyvtrai r<p iroX«/Li^; I, 68 f. ; I, 61, 3 

(^ noTtidaia); 3, 49 f. (7 MvTiKriPfi); 6, 34, 4 (japas). Other ex- 
amples are simpler and may be paralleled from other authors, as 

S, 44, 2 irpo<T9\(&>pria€ *P($doff IIcXoTrovyi/aioiff ; 3, 2, I hivfios aTrecm;, 
Pov\ri6€pTt£ fiiv K(ii irph rov iroKifAov', I, II4i ^i 4> ^9i ^* ^^) ^1 ^> "^3 

f.; cf. Hdt. 5, 103 f. See also Kiihner-Gerth, IV §346, 4, and, 
on the wide extension of this use in Tacitus and some other Latin 
authors, see Meyer, 1. 1., p. 4 ff. 

The personification of abstract conceptions has its origin among 
the Greeks, according to Hense, in the fancy which created the 

gods and legends of the mythology. From this 
1 "mythological tendency has been developed later 
Abstract '^^ ^^^® poetical fancy, which introduces freely 
Notions. th^ personification of moral ideas and powers. 
'How easy the transition was from abstractions 
represented as gods to free poetical personification, can be seen 
from Bacchylides' paean upon Eirene, Aristotle's poem upon 
'Aperci, and the skolion upon 'YyUia. The transition may be seen 
also in many other forms created by the Greek poets. 1 he 
comedians especially were bold enough to imagine forms which 
neither possessed nor ever acquired a place in the mythology 
of popular belief, e. g. AiaWayrj (Ar. Ach. 953), 'AttoioX?;, (Nub. 
ii5i),ndX€/iof (Pax 254).' (Hense, Poet. Personif. xxiv). Finally, 
it is scarcely necessary to mention such familiar examples of free 
poetical personification as the conflict of the AUaios and the "AdiKos 
Aoyoff in the Clouds of Aristophanes, ^Bovos and ^EXcy^of as dra- 
matis personae in the New Comedy, 'ApfriJ and Kaieia in Xenophon's 
imitation of the myth of Prodikos, and the like. 

A somewhat different view from the above is put forward by 
Engelhard (I. 1., pp. 5, 24), who seeks to minimize the influence 
of the mythological fancy upon the development of Greek per- 
sonification and to maintain the sharp distinction that Greek 
personification is a product of the pure poetical fancy, while the 
origin of Roman personification is to be found in the priestly 
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liturgy and in a natural tendency towards abstract ideas. While 
it is undoubtedly true that the free play of the poetic fancy is 
more characteristic of the Greeks and that abstract divinities have 
taken a stronger hold of the Roman mind, yet Engelhard's theory 
attaches too little importance to the part which mythological 
conceptions have played among the Greeks. Hence the dis- 
tinction which he seeks to make, although it is not without some 
justification, can scarcely be accepted in the broad sense which he 
proposes. 

Once established in poetry, the personification of abstract con- 
ceptions was easily introduced into the higher prose style. This 
happened naturally and almost unconsciously in the early Ionic 
prose, which was not yet sharply differentiated from the idioms 
of poetry. With the age of the sophists came tendencies towards 
keener reflection and closer self-questioning; hence the attempt 
was made to introduce new abstract ideas and to generalize the 
old ones more completely; the need was felt of creating an 
abstract terminology. Hence it is that abstract ideas and meta- 
physical agencies play so prominent a part in the speeches of 
Antiphon and Thukydides, and often appear to take the place 
of actual persons. So Campbell writes of abstract expressions in 
the time of Sophokles : * Certain notions, which have a wide range 
of application, are more completely generalized then than in an 
earlier period, and have also more of a substantial or personal 
reality than would be attributed to them by a later writer. Such 
are v6fiost ^Uti, Koipos, xpo^o^** (Intr. to Soph., I p. 91, 2nd ed.). 
In general we cannot doubt that the abstract terms which are the 
most common objects of mythological personification or of alle- 
gory have often directly influenced the development of the prose 
use of personification. Thus the following abstract ideas which 
are represented as divinities in poetry and the plastic art, are also 
found personified in the prose of Thuk. and the Orators, often 
showing the utmost freedom of use : dvaid^ia, Siki;, tlprjvrjf An-i?, 

BdvaroSi KaipoSt Xoifjiost noXtfAOS, (rmrrjpla, rokfia, Tvxqt <f>rifirii fjio^osy (fypovrjaiSf 

Xp(ivot. In the following treatment the examples of personification 
are grouped according to the several authors. Not all the ex- 
amples that involve personification will be cited here (Part I), 
but only the bolder and more striking cases in sufficient number 
to illustrate the usage of each author. 

Thukydides introduces the personification of purely abstract 
qualities and powers into his speeches to a remarkable extent. 
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We can scarcely fail to see in this use traces of the influence 
of the poets and of the Gorgianic rhetoric, and we may compare 

the fondness for poetical personification shown 
^a) ersoni ca- .^ ^j^^ tetralogies of Antiphon, and to an im- 

Thukydides. moderate extent, in the declamations attributed to 

Gorgias. This use agrees with the historian's 
careful analysis of human motives and character, with his introduc- 
tion of philosophical arguments and with his striving after arr/xydn^ff. 
The speeches plunge us into a world of abstractions, and we 
perceive that, regarding the passions as the mainspring of human 
action, Thukydides has introduced them also as actors in his 
history and assigned to them a great part in the production 
of events. Especially striking are the personifications of intelli- 
gence ($vp€ais) affording safe warrant for Daring (2, 62, 5), of 
Science able, with the aid of Courage, to execute the lessons 
of Theory which it has learned (2, 87, 4)\ of the Passions (irewa, 
cfovo-ta, Jpwf, tXms) leading men into unforeseen dangers (3, 45, 4 
ff.), of just Vengeance (T4/i»pia) seeking Redress (4, 62, 4), of Hope 
(Air/Oj luring to their ruin those who confide in their promises: 
' Hope possesses a spendthrift's nature (dan-ayor <l>varti) ; those whom 
she has induced to stake their all on a single throw, she soon 
brings to utter ruin' (5, 103). Notable also is Thukydides' use 

of o itapdKoyof (l, 78, I, et al.) in place of to napakoyovt *the^<7flf 

of Miscalculation ', as it were, — a use commented on by Phot. p. 
282. On personification in Thuk., see also the remarks of 
Wilkins, Manual of Gk. Comp., p. 24, Note,' and on his Psy- 
chology, see Prof. Shorey, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1893, p. 71 f. 
Still other examples are personifications of f Xev^epia, «Virf ipia, cifvoia, 

dfxvvaadaif to TrXcoi^eicT^o'ai, ^i/npayia, liT\vSf (f>6pos. E. g. 2, 62, 3 Acu- 
S€piav fUvi Tjv bia(Ta<T&>yL€Vi padims ravra dvaKtjyjrofjLeptjif (cf. Dem. 8, 42) ; 
2» 62, 5 ''4'' Tokfiav fj ^vv€ai£ fxvpcarfpap naptx^raif tXirldi tc ^aaov 
irioreuet lai., cf. Soph. fr. 836 N. aXX' ^ <f>p6vri<ni dyadrj B^os fieyas, Other 

^ 'Athenian science, your chief cause of alarm, will, no doubt, if seconded 
by courage, command the presence of mind needful to accomplish the 
manoeuvres it has learnt.' Wilkins, Speeches, p. 87. 

' * We shall search in vain in Demosth. for any parallel to the passage, 
vii, 45, where Poverty, License, Hope, Love, Chance are personified and 
arrayed against each other. Cf. ii. 62, where Talent, personified, appears 
as an actor on the political arena. In v. 103, we find Hope again personified. 
By a still more ambitious development of the figure. Vengeance is personi- 
fied, and even plays the injured party seeking redress, iv. 62.' 
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examples in Hense, p. 114 f.; 2, 89, 2 (tfjurupia); 3, 12, i (^tdvoia); 

3f 3^> ^ dfivpaaBai r^ iraBtiv on iyyvrdrn Mifi€POp ayrtiroXoy /xaXcora r^i^ 
Tifu»piap apa\afifidp€t', 3* 45) 5 $ Afrlr Ra2 5 c/mo^i 6 /icv r^i' cVt^ovX^y 
fKippoPTi{»Pf ^ d* r^y t^opiap viroTi3€iaa nXftcrra jSXdirrovo'i jcre., cf. £ur. 

Iph. A. 392 17 dc y Airtff, otfiai /mV, ^c<$ffy Other examples in Hense, 

pp. 72, 99, 112; Preller, I 77, i; 4, 62, 4 rifuopia ovk €vtvx€i dutamg, 
(h-i Koi adiKCcrai* ohde la'}(ifs ptfiaiop, dtori xai cC^cXtti, CI. Ant. 2, y, I 
^ drvxia ddiKtivM vw* avrot), and Th. I, 1 23, 2 (atroi'datr) rjdiKtiptpMg^ 
PorjO^a-fTt l 4f ^5> 4 V fyvpayia avrois vnoriSfia'a lirxvp TfJ£ eXiribos', 4* ^^> 
5 TO flip yap (ir\€OP€KTfjaai) laxvos biKaiairti iiripxtrai. Compare also 

the use of the participle as an abstract noun in such phrases 

as r$ff yponfirfs r6 BvfiovfUPOPf Th. 7» 68, I ', Ant. 2, y, 3* 

Especially noticeable in Thuk. is the frequent personification 
of ir6\(fiO£t which is treated almost invariably as a personal 
notion, — an unaccountable Power, full of violence and caprice. 
£. g. ' War marches forward (xa>p«0 upon no beaten path, but follows 
most often his own devices (a<^' avrov rtxydrai) ; to have dealings 
(6fuXe(v) with him is safe only for those who can keep their temper 
under strict control' — i, 122, i, also nokepm SfuK^ip again in 6, 70, 

i; I, 82 f. ; 2, 36, 4; 3, 82, 3 6 dc irdi\€fios plaios dtdaoKaXor Koi irp6f ra 
irapopTa rar 6pyci£ Sfioioi, 6, 41, 3 oirXoie koX tois SKXots oh 6 irdXefio^ 

dydWtrai; 6, 34, 2; 5, 5, 3; 4, 18, 2; 2, 59, I. Similarly when 
Thuk. writes, 2, 36, 3: fidpfiapop fj *E\\rjpa fr6\«fioPf this use is to be 
explained simply as an extension of the familiar "EXXi^i^a dpbpa; for 
it scarcely seems necessary here to delete ndX^fiop with Classen or 
to correct to iroXtfuop with Stahl. Cf. further the well-known 
personification of noXcftor as a noisy reveller in Ar. Ach. 980 ff., 
and for Apelles* painting representing noXc^or with his hands 
bound behind him, see K. O. Miiller, Hdbch. d. Archaol. §406, 
2; Hense, p. 208. — Other noteworthy personifications in Thuk. 

of less abstract qualities are BpKos, Xoyor, dvva/juSf oUiaij frapayycXo-eir, 
arrovdai, E. g. 3, 83, 2 ov yap Ijp 6 diaXva^p o0re Xoyor ex^pos odfre 
opKOf <f>op€p6s', I, 33, 2 avrrj (17 bvpapis) ndp€(mp avTetrdyytXTOS &P€V 
KivdvPfOP dibovaa iavT'^v'f I, I43, 5; 5, 66, 4; cf. I, 1 23, 2. 

In addition to examples which fall properly under the head 
of Personification,* Thuk. often uses abstract subjects in extremely 
forcible or picturesque phrases. E. g. 5, 72, 4 €vBv£ epBopras rov firf 
<t>Brjvai Trjv €yKaTdXf)y\npy * that the actual grasp of the Lacedaemonians 

^ For Th.'s use of abstract and collective substantives in the place of 
concrete, see Poppo Proleg. I i, 104 and 259; Kohn,De usu adiectivorum, 
etc., ap. Thuk., p. 15. 
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might not overtake them in their flight' (Grote); 4, 128, i nfAv 

Trjp irktiova KVK\»aiP a<l>&w avr^at npoafu^aif * their main force that Was 

endeavoring to surround him', semi-collective use; 2, 49, 7 r«v 

aKpwnifHtov dvTiXrjyjtis avrov €frt<nifiaiv9 \ I, 12, 2 17 avax^iptio'is XP^^^^ 
ywofAfvfi froXXa iiftdxti^vf] 7) ^^i 3 aTraptjKmcvlaf ttjs <f^v\aKris t&v rux»y 

fi€pot rt Tov 6ir\tTiKov. See also under Judicial Verbs and Verbs 

of Wishing. 

The usage of Antiphon is very similar to that of Thukydidcs, 

as seen in personifications of dUri, vtro^ia, tmBvfiia, <l>6Posy ddcxta, 

KivdvpoSf alaxyvfiy c/xfrcipta, etc. Characteristic also 

,. . *^^^.* ^*' is the formation of studied and poetical phrases 
tion m Antiphon. ... ,,,/., 1 r 

with the genitive added for the sake of ornament, 

as 17 avBivtia rov yi/pox , ^ antipla r^r ptBifs, cf. remarks on p. 7* E* g* 

2, a, 7 V iftiBvp.la rris Tifiupias dpv^px>va t&v Kivdvvcav KaBlarrj avrdv 
icri,', 2, y, 3 ^oir dc o re Kivdwos rj r€ alvxvpi} apKovaa ^v aoD^poviaai to 
Bvpovp.€Pov r^£ y»a>prjs'y 4? 7) 2 tovs p€v {yttatipovi) fj t€ p€ya\o^po(rvpij tov 
yepovs rj re dxprf ttjs p^pifs tnaipti r^ Bvfx^ ^^pi^ca^ai icrc. ; cf. 2, y, I 
^ drv;(ia ddiKcirac vir avrov, ^p irpoiardfi€vos r^r KaKovpyiag d<f>apiaai t^v 

avTov fuapiav CrjTci, * Adversity herself is wronged by the accused, 
when he puts her forward to withdraw his own villainy from 
view' (Jebb, AO. I 28); arv^ta is also personified 2, d, i ff. 

Bold metaphors are 2, y, 10: to. ixptj r^r viro^ior €ls tovtov <j)€popTal 2, 
d, 10; I) 13 Vfipdcopai vpip dirjyrjO'aa'Bai t^p dX^^ciay* diKfj dc fcv/Scpy^acicy 

(cf. Blass, I 130); for dUrj personified as a goddess, see Welcker, 
III 21 ff.; Preller, I 120; Hense, pp. 37, 93 f., 145, 200, 208. 

Demosthenes* use of Personification is everywhere marked by 
the greatest practical power and vigor, thus illustrating those 

qualities which the author ircpl v^ovs (15, 8) pro- 
(c) ersoni ca- j^^^jj^^^g ^lost essential to the oratorical imagina- 
tion in , ... ••/•! 
Demosthenes. *'^^' -"^^c^ ^^ IS characteristic of the orator s 

vehement earnestness that he often appeals to 
the /acts for justification and support, in much the same way 
that Thukydides, his great exemplar, never wearies of enforcing 
the contrast between word and deed. For the underlying thought 
the orator is clearly indebted to his predecessor, but his own 
genius has struck out new and varied forms of expression for this 
most persistent of commonplaces. Hence r^ npaypa, tq ntvpaypha, 
Th tpyop (avTd) are personified by Demosthenes nearly twenty-five 
times in the nominative ; t6 npaypa the more readily lends itself 
to personification, as it was never degraded to so trite a use as 
characterizes res in Latin. This use affords a typical example of 
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Demosthenic personification, which, with the simplest linguistic 
material, produces the most complete and irresistible effects. 
Demosthenes often prepares the way for his personifications by 
a species of paronomasia, first placing the verb in its proper use 
of a person, and then, with great effect, transferring it to the 
personified thing ; cf. Hermog. jr. Id, p § 326, Sp. II 367, Blass 

III ^ 166. K. g. 4, 3^ ct, ova &v riff virtpPjj r^ ^oy^, «eai ra irpdyfiara 
vY^ep^^a'crat, del irpot ^doprfp drjfirjyopeivl 14) 23 f* avT6 to npayfia cavr^ 
ev/>^o-rt; 18, 4 f. o Ti &v t6 npayfia avT6 dvayKd{jj', 1 8, 239 oOx oaa 
(^v\6fi€0af aXX ocra doti; r^ irpdyfiar cdei dextaBai] 1 9) ^7* ^9^ y ^9> 
120 rir fiov KaraftapTvpti', ra irpdyfjMT , Alax^'^y ^^cp irKrroraT early koi 
ovK mar ctirciv a>ff § irtir^iapAva ^ ;(api^oficva r^ cWi roiavra, * The Wit- 
nesses against you, Aischines, are your own acts, which you 
cannot accuse of having been bribed or of seeking to gain any 

man's favor ',cf. Ar. Rhet. I, 15, 1376 a oIk Ztmv i^airarrjcrai ra elKora 
cVl dpyvpiip, «eal ovx dXtcrfcerai yjt^vdofiapTvpi&p jcrc., * Probabilities cannot 

be bribed to deceive and are never convicted of perjury ' ; 22, 53 

tv ovd virep avrov biKj^v Xa/i/3avc(y tq rh n^irpayp^va kcX fit^iidfuva) 23, 5^ 
ov ytpof earl ^(Xia>p koi froXcfuoy, aXXa ra frparrofieva ff cpya^erai rovrav 
€Kdr€pov\ 23i 13 '"^ npaxB€PTa avra Karrjyopci (5rc #cr€.), cf. LyS. 27» 8 
Tovrap ra piv irpdypara tcarrjyopUf fjp^ts dc KarapapTvpovpfv (the Only 

example of the kind occurring in Lys.); 19, 167 ra tpya koL ra 

ir€irpayiUv avra diyXwaci; ib. 196 f. 157 f. 212 ; 21, IIO ; 57, 25 ; 55, I4 ; 
21, 9 ^f ^<^ irpdyp* avro papTvp€i\ 24, 16; I9> 81 17 yap aX^^cia jcal ra 

wfjrpaypiva avra 0o^, 'There is no need for hirelings to shout 
aloud; the truth, the facts themselves shout aloud'; cf 19, 119 

ravr' ov if>av€pd \ ravr ovxJL fioq, koi Xcyet ori ktL The acme of rhetorical 

boldness is reached when Demosthenes places subjects of the 
thing with diroKretVcii/, as he does twice in the Oration on the False 
Embassy, one of the most impassioned of all his speeches: 19, 

131 €\Oa>v e/eeio'C irtpav Bavdrfov d(ia 7roiS>p 7r€<f>apTai' ra dc TrpoaBep 
ntirpaypMpa an-oicreivciey hp avrhp diKalaSf * Your former misdeeds WOUld 

kill you, if justice were done ' ; ib. 179 dvo t&p mirpaypAptiP €<r^ Uapa 

avT^p diroKTfipai'j cf. Hom. M 46 dyr}Popirf de pip (SC. X^ovra) cicra. LeSS 

forcible is drrdWvpi, cf. Lys. 25, 5 ; Soph. Ant. 875. 

Of other personifications which contribute to the general dignity 
and elevation of Demosthenic style, only some of the more notable 
need be cited here. In the more abstract sphere we find per- 
sonifications of aXij^cia, fXfvOeplat t6 lijt (f>v(rtfos fidpfiapoPf r6 avpcidipai, 
diKaiotrvprjf wpd^cts XPI^"^^^ i^^'t <^vcir, xP^^^^y ^Vt iFoprjpia* K. g. 1 8; 
250 Bpopa, t TTjp dX^$€iap iraph irdtn /ScjSaiovo-ay (impa^, 1 9, 8 1 ; Aisch. 
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1,84; 2,66; 8,42 O0KOVV /SovXcrac roiv iavrov Kaipoit ttjp trap' vfi&y 
ikivStpLav c^fdpci'civ, Th. 2, 62, 3; 21, 15O r^ r^r 0va-ca>r /3ap/3apoy 

akrfi&s Koi Beois ix^phv €\k€i koi /Sidferai, * The savagery and barbarity 
of his real character carry him completely away and force him 
to reveal himseli', cf. Aisch. i, 95 (rj fibeXvpa <l>v(ns); 19, 210 

cTrcXa/ijSavero avr^f ro trvycidcVat ; 20, 1 65 iv iiiv ro) diKaarripica AtTnrlvrjt 
irp6g ^fias ayuvi^craii «V dr r^ vfJL&p ckuotov yv&P'Ji diKMoavvri irpor KaKiav 
jcrc. . • • dvriraTTtrai'y 20, 49 frpd^eir ;(pi;(rral icrc. . . . cVt rh fitKnov 
irporjyop'f 8, 7^ ^^* tKtiPO (sc. r6 paarov) 17 <f>va'is airfi ^adtfirai, ' Nature 

herself will take the road to what is easy ' ; i8, 275 ravra rj <l>vais 
avT^ dicupiKfp, (on the late development of the philosophical mean- 
ing * universal nature,' see Campbell, Intr. Soph., I 91); cf. Th. 

3, 64, 4 A 17 0vcrtr act f^ovXcro, Aisch. 2, 152; I9, 248 (rf arrj); 22, I3 

hp ovd* 6 xpovos rfjp fipri^rjv d<l)€\€a$at dvparai, — a frequent phrase in 
the panegyrists, cf. Aisch. 3, 222; [Lys.] 2, 54; [Isokr.] i, 8. 2. 
xpopos as an abstract subject is freely used in Dem., as 16, 29; 
18, 310; 20, 130; Isokr. 14, 41. Cf. Soph. El. 179 xp^^os yap 
^fjLaprft B€6s'y Other examples in Hense, p. iii. 

There are cases in which it becomes difficult to determine 
whether an abstract substantive is to be regarded as having 
acquired a concrete sense or as offering an example of per- 
sonification. K. g. Dem. 19) 339 i^ovr^pla dvpdfi«»s bo^ap tvpofiepr} trap' 
vp&p eVl TTfp rrdXiv fWiV, * Knavery gaining influence is injurious to 
the welfare of the state *. Here there may be reasonable doubt 
whether we have to do with a case of personification (cf. Hense, p. 
112), or whether nopripla in Demosthenes has become a synonym 
of 01 voprjpoL On this whole question see O. Riemann, l^tudes 
sur Tite-Live, p. 71 f., and on the use of the abstract for the 
concrete, see Gildersleeve, Gk. Syntax, § 41; Kiihner-Gerth, H^ 
p. II ; Campbell, Sophocles, I p. 94. Similar examples to the above 

are Dein. 2, 3 ^* f^opi^piap dpxopepriP liip KcaXvaai av ris dvpTjBeirj, iyKara- 
yryripaKviap de ddvparop €ipai\ Isokr. ID, 6 Ian d* fj ntpl ras epida? 
<l>tKoa'o<l>ia dvpapeprf \xpripari^€(r6ai)\ Plat. Lach. 1 98, e ^ arrpaTfjyia 

oTcToi ^€tv cipxtiv (rrjs fiapTiKtjs). This Collective use of the abstract 
is a favorite one with such an English writer as Carlyle : * Rascality 
has slipped its muzzle and bays, three-throated * (French Rev., 
I p. 349, in Collected Works, London, 1874), * Copiously escorted 
by Hunger and Rascality' (p. 328), * Patriotism rushes in tu- 
multuous, rummaging distractedly for arms' (p. 233), 'Conceive 
the blank face of Patriotism when it found, etc' (p. 226). — On 
the other hand there can be no question of the concrete meaning 
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in such words as Por^Btia (Th. 6, 102, 3 Po^Btia rfdri €irapi€i)f vp€<rP€ia 
(5» 3I> l)» v*^f (2, 8, l), rrapovaia (6, 86, 3), ^vfifiaxia (l, I30 f.), 
dovXc/a (5, 23, 2). 

More concrete terms personified by Demosthenes are fjfjjpa, 
^Ir^ia-fia, pfjfMt irpayfjM ('trouble'), ydcn^fia, and especially the terms 
which are common objects of personification in poetry and the 
plastic art, viz., xoipof, tlprfvrj, irJXc/iof. E. g. ' Opportunity freely 
gives, but requires a strict account from the recipients of her 
gifts; she calls aloud and speaks with audible voice ' : 4, 12 ovdi 

diddyrcoi' rSav KaipSiv * Afi<l>ino\ip dt^aaBat bvvaiirB av\ I, 2 6 vapmv Kaip6s 

fiovov ovxi X/yrt (j^tavriv d<f>i€is, ore m, (see Sandys and Rehd. ad loc, 
and Rehd. Ind.^ Personifikation) ; 18, 172 €K€2vo£ 6 Kaipos kqI tj rfficpa 
€K€ivrj ({jpovv avtpa iKoK^i Q cried out for, called aloud for ') ; often 
personified also in the oblique cases, as 18, 189 \m€v6vvov roU 

wtiaBiiaif TJ7 TvxUy rois KatpolSf IQ? 3^^ ?rpodcdo»K($r( <rvp.fidxovs koi <l>l\ovs 

Koi Kaipovs ; for the altar of lLaip6s at Olympia and the representa- 
tion of this personification in plastic art by Lysippos,see E.Curtius, 
Arch.Ztg. 1875, PP' ^~^5 Hense, p. 207; Welcker,III 230. — 19, 275 

TTiv avrriv tlp^vrjv to, p,€v rStv (TVfkpdxtdv Teix^i KaBfjprjKviaVf ras de rStv frpca/Setuy 

oUlas olKodopova-ap ktL, * The peace at the same time has destroyed 
the fortresses of your allies and is building the houses of your 

ambassadors' (Blass, IIP 87); 19, 146 njv flprjprjv rols (nptfr^^frC) 

irkovTov €lpyda6aiy cf. And. 3, ^ ; for 'Elprivf) as a goddess in the 
poets, cf. Hense, pp. 11 1, 200; Welcker, III 221 f.; Preller, I 

393 ^* — ^^i ^9 ^ '"^^* iroKipoi iv irdai rois Kara t6v &iov d(f}$op<oT€pois 
Siiyy€P vpdf ; 4) 44 ^vpTi(T«i TO. aaBpa t&p €KtiPov irpaypAT<op airros 6 iroXtpos ] 

cf. Isokr. 8, 19; Aisch. 3, 148 f.; Th. i, 122, 1 ; Hdt. 7, 144 o^ot 

4 TToXe/ior (Tucrrhs tauxrt t^p EXXada, dpayKdaas 6a\aa<riov£ ytptcrBat 
'A6f)paiovs. — 18, 188 (t6 ^(liiarp,a)f 38, 59 fovrovs dndprop eicXvci t&p 
dfip&p TovTo t6 prjfia (this WOrd 'acquittal ') ; 18, 153 ficnrep x^^i^ppovs 

■&V dirap TOVTO to irpdyfjM etr Trfp noKip eto-cn-co-e. — Finally the extended 
allegory may be cited by which Dem. compares the universal 
corruption of Greece to a widespreading epidemic : 19, 259 ff. 

vofrqpa, yap btipbp 6/Li7rc9rra>«(cv us t^p 'EXXada ... els Tl€\oTr6pprj(rop d' 
tla-eXBop rds ip ^HXidi <r(fiayds ir€iroifjK€t koi p.apias ip€ir\f)CF€ tovs TaXaiTronpovs 

€K€iPovg KT€.; comparc the very similar account of the breaking out 
of the great plague in Th. 2, 47-53, and for the personification of 
Xoifios, V. Hense, p. 109. 

As has already been stated (p. 7), Demosthenes is especially 
fond of the sharp and lively tone which is produced by the neuter 
pronoun as subject (roOro, Tavra, cf. oirtp; for a similar use in 
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Tacitus, V. Meyer, 1. 1., p. 12 f.). The indefinite demonstrative 
suggests a vague notion out of which agency may arise and is 
rendered more effective by * the added mystery of the neuter *. 
Thus of the unconquerable principle which maintained the free- 
dom of Greece : 9* 3^ 9*^ '''^ ^^^' ^*' ^'''^ ^^^ ttoW&v diavolaig, t vvv ovk 

t<mvy t Koi rov Titpcr&v eKpdrrfat nXovrov koi tX^vStpav ^y€ t^p 'EXXada jcrc. 

(v. Sandys ad loc, and Rehd. Ind.*, Res pro rei defectu. Rehd. 
speaks of the pronoun * which as it were personifies the expected 

answer .) 19, 208 row (SC. t6 awubfvai) dn-ocrrpc^ci rrjv yXSyrraVf 
tfi(l>pdTT€i t6 aT($/ia, ^yx*^} o-io^irav iroicl; 21, 7^? 21, 89 ddxpei koI tovto. 
Stop /ere.; 19) 289 ovde <f)ofiu fi€ ^iXiTrnoSt aXX' ct . • • , ravra <^o3et /icp 
23, 204 roi/r' (sc. TO dUrjv Xa/i/Saveti^) €(€XriXv6«p €K ttjs n-oXcttf. Also a 

favorite turn with Dem. is the periphrasis with the participle as 

seen in the foil.: 21, 67 rd ndpras noiovp <f)iXoTifiuaBai €K€iP* ioTip^ Sti kt€,', 

16, 27; 23, 8. 

Demosthenes and Aischines make use of personification with 

nearly equal frequency, and many of the metaphors of Aischines 

do not fall behind those of Demosthenes in 

( ®J^^°^, ^•' vigorous effect, yet in others a noticeable differ- 
tion in Aischmes. ^ . , -^ ./- . 

ence is to be observed. Personifications are 

never employed by Dem. except for the sake of more forcible 
expression ; those of Aisch. often lack this robust character and 
show an attempt at ostentatious display, which betrays the former 
tragic actor. We are often reminded of the criticism of Her- 
mogenes (n. td., /3, 11) that the language of Aisch. is brilliant and 
splendid rather than chaste and forcible. Apostrophe is also a 
form of personification, and here belongs the bombastic oath in the 
peroration of the Ctesiphontea : tya nip ovp, & ytj koi rfXi^ kuI dpcn) 
Koi (rvp€ais koi waideta (ridiculed by Dem. 18, 127). Among per- 
sonifications of this kind may be mentioned those of Kipdvpot, 

KaipoSi tp^Sy ^ T&iP drffioaiap ypafiftdrap ^vXatcrjf oracrif, (TiOTfjpla, Kaip6s koX 
(f>6fiogf <t>rifirf, K. g. 2, 159 ftcraieaXet ri^i' (rov KpiPOfidpov) ^x^*' °^^ ^^ 
opy^s 6 Kipdvpog firl rovr virip (rarrfpias Xoyovg kt(,] I, 192 f. ovx o Xoyosy 
dXX 6 Kaip6£ vfias t^opyuV, I, I40 'ApfxoSiop Koi * ApKTToytlropa 6 oro^pov 
(pas ToiovTovs inaldevaep] 3) 75 ^o-^op, £ 'A., ^ rStp BrifiotTitap ypafifidrotp 
(fivXaicff * . . . diTf da>«cc ra> drffxc^ crvytdciv roifs TrdXat Troprjpovs, ' The 

preservation of the public records secures to the people the 
means of distinguishing between honest men and knaves ' ; 2, 132 

avToifs KaBiiXtp ff rotf arparoTredois avpriBos napaKoXovBovo'a crrdais'j 3f ^59 
Karayayovaris avT6p (Is t^p rroXip Trjs dTrpotrboK/jrov (TcaTrjpias (for aoyrqpia 

worshipped as a goddess, v. Welcker, III 224; cf. Th. 5, 112, 2 
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ffiofias Ka\ xp<ta frvfi,fiaxlag ^ aX\* ov ArifioaBevtis, * Opportunity , Fear and 
Need secured you the Theban alliance, not Demosthenes ' ; ib. 
239 (same subjects repeated): cf. Hdt 7, 173 appmdlr] Ijp to ntlBow; 
[Lys.] 2, 29 dfx(t>6T€pa d* ^v ra ir€i3ovTa, K«pbog jcal d«or; for the widely 
recognized god ^ofios, v. Welcker, I 714, III 222 f.; Usener, Gotter- 
namen, 367 f. The most extended personification in Aisch. is 
that of Rumor in the Timarchea, §§ 127-129, where the orator 
personifies ^ijfu; as a goddess and invokes her as a witness against 
the character of Timarchos : ntpX rhv r&v avBpiiirtov filov dyjtevd^t ns 
nXavoTM <l>Tffirj Kara Tr/v ir6\iv xrc., ' Rumor as a truthful witness 
wanders through the city, telling of the actions of men. The 
ancient Athenians set up an altar to her as a great goddess, and 
only evil-doers refuse to acknowledge her divinity (ov np&ai r^y 
3€6» ravn^v)'. Blass justly remarks (IIP 228) that the latter part 
of this passage is scarcely in keeping with oratorical style; in 
fact, the whole digression is evidently drawn from Homer and 
other poets ; for the personification of <f>Tjfiri and ^aaa in the poets, 
V. Hes. Op. 760; Hense, pp. 108, 115; Welcker, I 715, III 220. 
Similarly Carlyle has taken the figure of Rumor from Homer : 
* Everywhere foolish Rumour babbles not of what was done, but 
of what was misdone* (French Rev. I 34); 'the mad voice of 
Rumour' (I 211). 
Worthy of all praise are the personifications of ro altrxpov, fibfXvpii 

<f>va'iSf opKOff ribovaif ra di;fioo'ca, ;(p^/iara, TToXc/iior. K. g. 3) 155 ^^ ^^ ^'^ 
TTJs d\fi3cias alaxpop crioin'^O'crat, dWa rdvapria B6(€i (fiBeyyeaBaiy on icr^., 

'The shameful truth will not remain silent, but will cry out', 
for the frpocrfidn-oTToua, cf. Dem. I, 2; 19, 81. 119; Aisch. i, 95 

fl pdtXvpa ff)v<Ti£ fi TovTov a CI tS>p avr&if €ir($vfi€if Koi mpop €<f> Mptf 
/irirayfia iirirarTtv kt€» \ 3) ^33 ^ opKoSy tv o/xa>ftoiCQ>r diKa^ct, avfiTrapaKokovSiuf 

twTop \vn€i (Weidner compares Xen. Hier. 6, 6); i, 191 at 7rpoir€T€U 

i^doyat Koi to p.rfi€P iKap6p ^yeio'daf, ravra TrXrjpoi ra Xjjcrr^piaf ravr tig 

MiraKTpoKfKrjra epfiifidCfi, * It is not the Furies, but unchecked sensual 
lusts and insatiate desires that stock the robber's den and man 
the pirate's ship', cf. Vergil's mala mentis Gaudia^ Aen. 6, 279; 

3, 246 ov TO. diBaaKoXfia fiopop iraidcvci rotr; i/covr, dWa iroXv fiaWop ra 
drifioa-iay 2, I3I to avrh (SC. ra xpijpMTfi) rjd^rjae re ro irpdypara «cai 
KaOtiXt] 3> ^4^ ^* ^^ pfyrtap doTpdrtVTOs aXX 6 ^»kik6s noXefiog avTovg 
•€iraid€V(T€, 

In view of his careful avoidance of bold metaphors, Isokrates 
does not offer proportionally as many clearly marked personifica- 
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tions as Dem. or Aisch,, though the number is greatly increased 

in several of the later speeches, such as the De 

je) ® °°* *" Pace and the Philippos. Some examples of 
tion m Isokrates. ^'^ * 

personification in Isokr. have already been cited 

(pp. 19, 21 f.) ; V. also Gehlert, De elocutione Isokr., p. 32. 

Other striking cases are the personifications of KaipSs^ t6 (rvfi<l)fpoVf 

TO KOKcif TO irXrjSog r&v fr£v, Kivdvposj tii<ros, Hx^P^i BvofAUj irXovror, lo'xvSf 
KoXKoSf yrjpat, npa^tis, ir6\tfiOf, apxyiy i^ovcrlay dvpafiis, K. g. 4, 160 
(iTapaKtk€v€7ai) noK€fiuv 6 rrap^p Kaip6s] 5» ^37> 5» 45 ^^^ M*" cViora- 
TovvTost Tov de avfKptpovTOf ntiBovToSt tS>v df irapovTtov Kaxav dpayKaC6irrap ', 
3) 43 o^X ^f^^o^o^ KaKtiPO 7rap€Kd\€a'€pj on kt€,\ 8, 1 45 ^V^^ apj^artpa 
<rvfiffov\€v(i iravaaadaiy Kai r6 fxrJKos roO \6yov Kai ro ttX^Oos r&p (t&p] 
I4> 60 kIpSvpop ts roi/s dWov? aTrapTaf''E\\rjpas ^Xcv^epocrcy, * You under- 
took a struggle which established the liberties of all Greece ' ; 

7) 3 TOV fiiaovs Koi ttjs e^^pas » • • , & rorc KaT^iroKipijaep r)p-ds\ 5> ^^4 
^p TofjpofAa TovTO (sc. T^f fXivBtpias) biaanelpufj ontp eh tovs "EWrjpat 
cicnrea^i/ Koii rffp ripLtTtpap kcu t^p AaKcdaifioprnp dpxrjP learcXvaev, ^ Many 

will revolt, if you promise them freedom, and scatter broadcast 
in Asia this word which, falling on the soil of Hellas, has broken 
up our empire as well as that of the Lacedaemonians'; 8, 83 top 

irXovTOP davpAiopT€S, bs ddiKtos cir t^p irokip €l(Tt\6ap koI t6p diKalws 
vrrdp^apTa e/ieXXc irpoaairo\€ip', 5^ ^5 ^XoOroi/ /cat dvpap,iPf & koi neiBcip koi 
fiid^fadai irt^vKtPy lO, 1 6 r^ p.€P laxvp edaKtp, ^ tS>p ^XXfi>y KpaTtip bvpoTaiy 
r^ d€ xoXXof, t Kol TTJf pwfJLTis apxtiP nf<f)VK€P', Ep. 3, 6 (to yrjpas:^ 
frporjyaytp els tovto fxov t6p ^iop] St J I t&p irpd^e&p Tag <f>€p€ip dfia dvpafxfvas 
ffdoifds re koi Tifids', 8, 19 o 9rJXc/Lioff dirdpTfOP rjfias dir€aT€priK€p* koX yap 
irtP€(TT€pov9 vtnolrjK€j Koi IT pot Tovs ^EXXi^vaf hiaPfffkr}K€ m. By far the 

most elaborate and extended personification in Isokr. occurs in 
the speech on the Peace, where the orator describes through 
long paragraphs the misfortunes which the pursuit of Empire 
has brought upon the Greeks: *It is Empire (fj dpxhy h fiovaia) 
which has ruined both the Athenian state and the Lacedaemonian. 
It fills individual citizens with a spirit of injustice and states with 
a spirit of presumption. It drives mad those who become 
enamored of it and in its real nature resembles nothing so much 
as the courtesan who lures men to ruin. It should be hated and 
shunned as the occasion of all evil * (8, 105 n&s o<5 xpv m**^"" *«' 

<f>€vytip TriP noWd Koi btipa TToifip tirdpaaap'f). See 8, 64* 77 ^* 94 ^* 

103 ff., and cf. Ar. Av. 1536 ff., where Bao-iXeia, the all-powerful 
handmaid of Zeus, becomes the bride of Peithetairos. 

Examples from the remaining orators occur with $dpaTos, tpm^ 
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rovff novripovs virtpopq, (6 Bdparos), aXX tcrov iavrbv Trap€\€i 

. crsoni ca- ^^^^^^ f^j. ^j^g personification of Bavarosy v. Hense, 
tion in tne Re- _. -^ >'A««rii 

maining Orators. P- ^45; Usener, Gotternamen, p. 368; Welcker, 

III 223; Lys. 'Ep<»r. ap. Plat. Phaidr. 233, b 

Toiavra 6 <pa>ff imbtiKwrai ktc,\ Hyp. 5* ^ ovt&£ e^ion^crcv avBpi>irov ^vaiv 
tipiotf npoaXafioav yvvaiK^s KaKtap'y Lys. *Epa>r. frgf. 26 1 r^p efirjv eHvoiap 

firjd^ itv TTjv *Efiir€doK\€ovs llx^P^" l<rxyo'ai diaaTrj<rait 'Not the Principle 
of Enmity itself could dissolve our friendship*. (Jebb, I 312). 
Lysias in the Orations has scarcely a case of the personification 
of a pure abstract, but a number of examples of Periphrasis, see 

under that head. — Isai. I, 39 ^fiag koI rj xrvyyivua Koi 7) irap vfA&y 
ala\vvfi rivdyKoC^p &v', And. 3» 7 ''^^'7 V ^^ph^f) rhv drjftov rmv *ABTfvamp 
vy^rjkop Jjpt', id. I, 105 17 ^rj(f>os ^ viirripa KfHP€if irdrcpop icre. (cf. p. 1 8 
above); Dein. I, 107; Lyk. 7 ^ ^f^ eVecm/icax dyo>p a€ifxvriaTOP Kara' 
Xci^ci rois iniyiypoyAPoit rffp Kpi{np kt€,', cf. Hyp. 6, ^2 (epilogue) 
ol irapa tS>p 'EXX^y^v cTraii^oi naidts avr&p dBdparoi iaoprai . . . ^ rrjf 
Trarpldos iCvoia enlrpoTros avToit rap iraidmp Karaar^fftTai', for a Strikmg 

case of irpoaairoiroUaf V. Hyp. frg. 215. 

Besides this treatment of general usage, it will be convenient 
to notice separately the use of certain special terms. These are 
chiefly rCxnt a very familiar personification, and yitvxn, yv&fifft etc., 
which occur only in elevated language. 

Tvxn, ' Fortune ', is far more free and varied in its use as a 
subject than any other purely abstract term. The worship of 

the goddess tux*? is treated of by Welcker, II 
^^' 799-810, III 210-213; Preller, I 441 f.; Hense, 
PP* 38, 99, 114, 120, 191. As Welcker, II 799 ff., points out. 
Fortune was conceived by the earlier Greeks as a mysterious 
instrument of the divine government (rCxri ^eov). It is still in this 
sense that Plato says in the Laws (4, 709, b) that God and, 
together with God, fortune and opportunity rule human affairs. 
Later as the spirit of unquestioning belief gradually declined, 
Tyche constantly gained in importance and general currency at 
the expense of the gods of the old mythology until she is finally 
called by Menander (482, K.) mistress of the world and the only 
'providence of the gods'. The Orators naturally represent the 
second stage of Greek thought, in which Tyche is the goddess 
of every-day life, a sort of popular name for the divinity. Lysias, 
who has no purely abstract subjects, uses rvxri freely. E. g. Lys. 

12, 80 p.ri TTJs TvxriSj rj tovtovs irapib<aK€ Tfj TrdXci, kokiop vfup avroh 
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PoriOrfOTiTt 'f I3i 63 0^9 fj rvxt xal 6 baiyMV ircpun'oii/o'C ; 1 8, 22; 24, 22; 
Isokr. 7) 23 €v ri Kkrip^ati rffv rvxqv fipafitvatip ', 9» 59 ^ '''^XV Q^i'f 
av»ay<ovi{otitvrjvl 5, I52 ; 6, 47 ; 5» 44 > Dem. 4, 12 ra Tjjy rvx^ft ^n€p 
ati ^tkriov 9 ^fiffir ^fu»y avrtty fvifitXovfjitBaf 4> 45' 9) 3^) ^4« 3^> 

18, 67. 253. 306 f.; Aisch. 2, 183; 3, 115. 157 f.; Ant. i, 2; Dein. 

h 29. 32. 33- 65. 77. 98; 3, 16: Th. 3, 45, 6. 86, 5; 4, 18, 4; 

5, 112,2; 7,68, I. 
In marked contrast to the frequent Latin use of animus and 

tnenSy personifications of the words denoting the ' soul ' or ' mind ' 

(V^vYi/, diavoia, Ho^ay yv^un) are quite rare in ordinary 
Greek prose, and belong only to elevated or 

highly poetical language. E.g. Ant. 5, 93 t6 tr&fia dntipriK^s ^ yl^vxri 

avP€(ia'€»atv, i6ikov<ra roKamtipuv mi* ; 4) ^) 7 '''h^ fiovXtvcraa'av ^v^^v 
avra<^€\4a6ai avT6v\ cf. 2, y, 3; Isokr. 1 5, 1 89 rhv txovra njv ^vxh^ 
fULBtip dvvafjMpTip'f 8, 39 ; Dem. 18, 309 €k ^vxrjs ra Tfjs irarpidos avpi^ipovra 
frpouprjfuyri9'f 1 9, 2IO oi irpocrj/ci irpos ravB* ^ didvoiOy aXX' ayedvcro; 

Aisch. 3, 170; Th. 3, 43, 5; 5, III, 5. Isokr. has also the foil, 
metaphorical phrases: 5, 24 ^avxaCovtrap ttx^" '^^ didpoiav; 15, 265 

fi^ ntirXaprffupriP tlx^*'^ ^'7'^ ^'> ^t 28 (rag dd^ai) oroxdCtaBai rot) d^opros 
dvpafiipas^ 

We may note that a periphrasis for the actual living person 
is also formed by aStfia, as Dein. i, 38 dvdp&p dyaB&p, &v tin Koi yOv 
Q ra <r»fMTa; Lyk. 115; Isokr. 10, 51. Parts of the body are very 
rarely personified in the Orators, but cf. Ant. 4, y, 4 (x«p«); 
Isokr. 5, 81; 15, 189 (^«vi}). 

Several special classes of verbs, when used metaphorically of 
things, commonly carry with them a high degree of Personification, 

and may be conveniently brought together at the 
r s nvo ving ^^^ ^^ ^^^ present section. Such verbs are 
Personification. , ^ • 1 

chieny verbs of witnessmg, accusing, and con- 
demning, drawn from the legal language, verbs of assisting, such 
as avpayiopii€<rBaiy drawn from the military sphere, verbs of wish- 
ing, verbs of dying and of growing old. 

(l) Verbs of witnessing (juiprvptlvf o-v/n/iapn^petv, KaTafxapTvpttp)y 

borrowed originally from the technical language of the law-courts, 

have become very familiar in all spheres of Greek 
V h^** style, and are sometimes little more than syno- 
nyms of the common verbs of showing. E. g. 

Dem. 24) 16 paprvpti dt Totjpyop avro'; 21, 9; 5> 9) 20, I30 paprvpti 
nas 6 irpo rod xp^^^^ ytyopwy cf. Hyp. 2, 1 4 and Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 2; 
Aisch. 2, 64; Isokr. £p. 2, 12; 4, 31 rd naXai prjBtpra Tois napovaiP 
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Kpyois <rvfjLfiafnvp€tf * Ancient story bears witness in support of present 

deeds'; Lys. frg. 41; 13, 28 alrb t6 yjtrfKJyia-fia aov narafUipTvpriirti'f I3, 
50; Isai. 4., 19; Ant. 2, /3, 8 ra ct/cora KarafiapTvprjaai fiov', Dem. 29, 

9.7; 19, 120. See also Rehd. Dem. Ind.' fMprvptiv. — ^Wilh the 
ust? of the verb compare the bolder personifications through the 

substantive fidpn*s: Dem. 19, 177 cWdeifa fAdprvtri Tois yty€Vfjfi€POis 
avTois, ov Xdyocff \pQ»yL9vos\ Isokr. 9, 22 fidprvpat av rir 9roi^<ra(ro rovs 
dy&vas, iv oh tKiivog tKpaTiariva'ev, where Blass' correction to Tovs 

Btaaafifvovg roifs dy&vas seems Unnecessary ; [Lys.] 2, 63 fAdprvpcts rrjg 

avT&y dprrrjs rovg AaKtficufioplciv ra<^ovff vap€xovTai\ cf. Ar. Vesp. 937 
fidpTvpas 7rap€ipai TpvffktoPf doidvKaf Tvp6ian!i<mv kt€*\ Th. I, 73) ^> Aisch. 

1, 130; Hyp. 2, 14; Gorg. Palam. 15; Ar. Rhet. i, 15. For paf^rvi 
and fiapTvpofiai in the poets, v. Hense, Beseel. Person., lo if. 

(2) Similarly used are verbs of accusing (jtariyyopcti', dia/SaXXecy), 
of denouncing or informing against (jif^vvuv, airo^aiVetv), of con- 
victing, condemning and punishing (JXiyx^^^i alptip, iyKaraXapfidptiPy 

naraKplpiiPf Kara^rfKfilCtaBai), of acquitting and clearing (d<f>i€PCUf dno' 
Xvciv, €K\v€iPf o-a)^c(y}. K. g. Isokr. 15, 312 rrip fxip (^(rvKOKpapriap) 
Karrfyopova-aPf rrfv dc {<fn\oa'o(f>lap) Kpipofupfip ', Aisch. I, 1 29; LyS. 27 » 8 
(v. p. 34); Dem. 23, l^ranpaxBePTa avTCL KaTT}yop€i\ 45, 20f.; Th- 
2> I^) 3 i^o.Ta T^p iropelap ^ <rxo\ai6Ti^£ dUfia\€P avrop, fioKiara dc 17 €P rg 

Oipoij tmtrx^ai^f * Archidamos' loitering on the march and most of all 
his halt at Oinoe damaged his reputation'; Ant. 4, d, 2 aMf 7 

^XiKia tS>p pimp KaT€KpiP€P (&p) ; 3) Pi^'i ^y^iS ovrt^f 6 Bdparos i^ eVijdovX^ff 
diroBap6pTa pijpvti avrop', 2, ^, 4; 4, /3, 6; 3, d, lO; Dem. 1 9, 121 ovBiv 
ttrrip S Ti fxdWop tn avTO<f>ciip<o airop ffeXeyfci; 55 » ^4* Th. 6, 86, i; 
Aisch. 2, 24 alptt avTOP ovx ^ KaTrjyopia ^ ifiq^ aK\a ra drjfjidata ypdfXfiara', 

2, 60; Dem. 37, 47; 19, 117 (j6 npaypa); 19, 296 pri poi ai^CiaBio 
/iijdciff, &p 6 Bdpa PovkrjTai, dXX' tp hp ra wtirpaypApa <r<a(ji\ 1 9, 9I ; 37^ 

59 f.; 20, 47; cf. Dein. 3, 20. 

A metaphor which always raises abstract conceptions to the 
dignity of persons is (rvpaywiCtirBaiy 'to fight on the same side, be 

an ally'. K. g. Dem. 4, 45 t6 t&p B^&p ci^/neWr r)pip 

(j) ovmyavi^eaBcUf ,. « , » > •« < ^ j^x v 

J, avpayoiPi^erai'f lo, 20 ri avprjyopiaaTO avT<o', rj rap aAAo>p 

'EW^pwp (^aypoiay, Ant. 5, 93 {to dUaiop); Isokr. 9, 

59; 5) 26. 45. The adjective avppaxos has a similar use: Ant. 5, 

86 ol dyS>P€s rj7 pip dXrjBetq, avpfiaxol eto'i, rj7 dc diafioX^ YroXe/iiicararoi ; lb. 

37 (17 aXiy^tfta); ib. 43 (t6 ctKoO; Isokr. 14, 40 {t6 blKaiop); [Lys.] 2, 
10; ib. 62 (opjcoi); cf. Dem. 4, 6; Th. 4, 10, 3 tov ;(a>/>tov to dvtrip- 

fiarop ^vppaxop ylyprrai] Hdt. 7> ^> 7> 239 (r^ olK6i)\ cf. also iniKovpos: 

Th. 3, 67, I. See Roschatt, 1. 1., p. 41, and Hense, Beseel. 
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Person., II 19. The opposite of ovufMxos is noXtfuot: Ant. 5, 86. 

93; 3» r» 6; Lyk. frg. 96 (ri ciTv;ti7fiaTa). 

Some examples of ^ouXccr^oi used of abstracts have already been 
given, p. 19. Other bold and striking uses occur, especially 

in Thuk. K. g. Dem. 18, 3^7 4 ^V^ noKirtia tou 

---. . , tAv t6t* €7raivovfi€VUP ravra ^ovXofjJprj (Pat^atrai] Th. 

3, 64, 4 ^ d^ 7 <f)va'i? dei tfiovKtro f^fjIXtyxOrff cf. 3, 45 

f.; 3, 14, 2 oiovs r6 fifidrtpop dcW ^ovXcrai. Bold but by no means 

unparalleled is Th. 5* ^5) 2 ^ir^fioriatv on biavotirai KQKOV KQK^ lao-^ai, 
di/Xov r^ff dpa)(<opTJ(r(€OS t^p frapovaap aKaipop irpoBvpiap apokrf^ip ^ovkopApr^v 

fii/ai. Here Classen and Stahl, after v. Herw. and Mein., read 
iSovXfJfiei'ov, but the correction is quite unnecessary, as Jowett 
observes, especially in view of Thuk/s great fondness for per- 
sonification; cf. also Isokr. 15, 13. 195 (p. 19). For Lys. 29, 6, 
see p. 48. 

Similarly iBiXup — especially with the negative, ovu €$«\ot — is 
common in Hdt., v. Merriam on Hdt. 6, 37, 10, and in the poets; 

cf. Eur. Hipp. 857 ^d« diXros BtUi n aTfprjpai. p(op\ Hom. * 366; 

Solon 4, 28. Plat. Phaidr. 230, d is cited above, p. 25; v. also 
Jowett and Campbell, Rep., II p. 247. Compare also the species 
of poetical personification seen in ^cXcii' when the latter is used 
with abstract subjects in the derived sense of *be wont, be ac- 
customed \ This use has been adopted from the poets by Hdt., 
Thuk., and Plat., and is admitted several times by Isokr. in his 
later writings. E. g. Th. 3, 42, i to fiip (raxos) fi^Ta dpoias <f>i\€l 
ylyp€aBai; 2, 62, 3, et al., V. Classen on i, 78, 2 and Merriam on 

Hdt. 6, 27, I ; Isokr. 6, 104 ai \apirp6TrfT€S fK t&p dyoapcdp yiyv€a-Bai 

<t>iXov<n; 15, 134. Cf. e^Actv in a similar sense in Hdt. and in Th. 
2, 89 f. 

Especially bold are those personifications by which inanimate 
things are represented as living, growing old, dying, or being 

carried to the grave (fVdiairaadat, (yyiipda-KtiPf dno- 

-. . 6v]j(TK€iPy SdrrrtfrBaii etc.) E. g. Th. 2, 43, 3 aypa<f)09 

Growing Old. f-^^M ''^^P ^i^dara evdtairarai; cf. Xen. Kyr. 8, 7> 23 

dpdyKT] aci (jjp ra vfiirtpa (pya ] Th. 6, 1 8, 6 Trdproap t^p 
iiri(rrrifJLr}p €yyr}pd(T€(r$ai; Dein. 2, 3 f.; cf. the adjective dyrjpaTOs in the 

metaphorical meaning 'eternally young, imperishable ^ [Lys.] 2, 

79 dyrjparoi avT&p ai fiprjfiai; Hyp. 6, 42 €vbo^iap a.; frg. 221; cf. Th. 

2, 44 f. t6 (t>i\6Tip.op d, fjLopop ; 2, 43 a. twatvop ; for the poets, v. Hense, 

p. 27 !• — Isokr. Ep, 8, 5 n€(f>vKaaiP al nepl rrfp pdifxrip dvvd/icif avp- 
airodp^<rK€iP tois aafxao'ip ; [LyS.] 2, 60 car avyKaraBafrTOfteprjs rrjs avT&p 
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iXtvBtpias rfi rovrtov aptrji \ Lyk. 50 trvvtrdtfiTi rois tovtov o-mfiaaiv tf r&v 

Sk\»v 'EWrfvw cXev^epta, cf. [Demad.] 13; Aisch. 3, 152; 2, 34 

frpooifiiov (rKOT€ip6v koI TtBpTfKOt dctXtd[, cf. Aischyl. Cho. 845 Xoyot 
Ov]jaKorrts fMrrjv'f Ant. 5> 95 ^ Tifi»pla dn-oXcoXcif, cf. Hom. I 4^3 ^Xcro 

fiiv jMoi v6<rros, ib. 415 &\rr6 yMi Kkios. A bold antithesis is found in 

Dem. 19, 289 iy^ de ov biboiKa €1 ^iXiinroff Cvt <^^' ^^ ^^^ TroXcar rcBptjKf 
ri rovr adiicovvrar fiiatip Koi Ttfi(iop€i(TBai (cf. [Dcm] 43> 60). The 

reader is in part prepared for this startling turn by the preceding 

context (fr€pitpxop.td • • • araKovirrovpTfSf Trot trapcKri ^ikinirosy (^ fj 

Ti0vrjK€v); Otherwise the metaphor would be excessively harsh, 
as Hermogenes notices, Sp. II p. 367; cf. Blass, IIP 166. For 
the adjectives aOdvaros and BvrjrSg with abstract terms, v. Roschatt, 
1. 1., p. 43, and for examples in the poets, Hense, p. 280 f. 

Many adjectives that are strictly applicable only to persons 
are sometimes transferred to lifeless things. A few examples oi 

this use may be cited. To such adjectives belong 

(m) Personifying ,. . ^ . / x , , 

.. . ao€K<pos, aiTios, avriiraAoSf iux^posy KpeiTTav^ icupior, 

^kOjeciivcB. _, — . 

npoBvfJLos, trtarripiosy vntuBwof. £. g. Isokr. 4, Jl 

ddcX<^a T&v tiprifjjviav €npa(aVf ' deeds twin with those above men- 
tioned, akin to them \ v. Schneider's note ; 10, 23 a. ras (iriBvfiias 
t^xovy 'they cherished kindred desires*; Hyp. 6, 35; [Lys.] 
2, 64 ; Plat. Phaid. 108, b ; for the poets, cf. Hense, p. 225 ; — 
Ant. 3> ^> 9 ^^K w^^^ airiot, aK\* fj irpa^is t&v Ipycoy ;— Markellinos, 
Vit. Thuk. 53, after stating that Thuk. often treats passions and 
things as agents, cites as an example t6 dvTinoKov deW, 3, 11, i, ' rival 
fear, fear that is equally matched ' ; — Ant. 5, 87 (laxypds); 6, 3 ; — 

Ant. 5» 25 Kp(i(T<Tov fjv TO dXrjBh Trjf Tomav ama<r€<it>ff ; 5» 12. 73 > And. 
I» 3^>'~'^sai. I, 43 ^* Kvpt<OT€pav avTov T^p opyrfp i) ttip bidpoiap iTOvj<rfT€\ 
Lys. I, 36; — Lys. 12, 98 (l€pa) Koi roh ddiKov(Tip (ro^rrjpia yiyperai] 
Th. 3, 53, 3; — Th. 3, 43, 4 vntvBvpop ttjp irapalp^a-ip exopres npog 
dp€v6vpop T^p vp.€T€pap dKpoacTip ', for (rvpp,axoff V* p. 42; and for 
irpoBvpLOSy p. 4^* 

Related to the use of abstracts as subjects is their use with \m6 
after passive verbs and intransitives in a passive sense. \m6 here 

replaces the simple dative, U and napd with the 

J^ 1 w d S^^"'> ^^ ^'° ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^' '^^^^ ^^^ occurs freely 

in Lys., Isai. and Dem., is remarkably frequent 

in Ant., Thuk. and Isokr. (rhetorical works), and is very rare in 

And. and the forensic speeches of Isokr. With non-personal 

words the dative or bid remains the more usual form in Dem., 

\m6 is more usual in Isokr. The verbs which most commonly 
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have vird of things are such as dyayjcd^ofiat, ntiBofxai, irpodyofiait Kparov- 
fjutty dia<f)$tipofAai, fiXdirrofjMi, dioKtifiai, nd(rx^» Isai. haS Only n-c/^oftoi, 
di€rfBrjv, bia<f>$tipofJMif Lys. Only dpayKaCofMif fwaipofiaif dioKUfiai (dic- 

T€0riv), ^&fuu. vn6 in this use is often termed causal, but it 
expresses as a rule something more than the moving cause of 
an action; the notion of agency is often clearly present. Prof. 
Gildersleeve, in the review of Hickie, A. J. P., VI 488, says of 
this use : *vir6 with a thing personifies it, and to that extent gives 
a certain poetical color, a certain imaginative light. Any author 
may on occasion be guilty of this personification or semi-per- 
sonification. . . . And so the best of the Greeks use {m6 when it 
suits them'. Marchant has shown (Class. Rev., V 260) that 
when the verb is in the perfect passive, * this personification of 
the inanimate agent ' is regularly limited to cases where the subject 
of the verb is personal. The same scholar in his very complete 
note on Th. 2, 47, 4 writes: *The things so used must be such 
as can be easily personified, such as (i) natural phenomena, as 
xeifi®"? (2) external circumstances, as avfi(f)opd, (3) emotions, as 
ifiovr\, (4) words which imply a person, as Xdyot, and all the topics 
of rhetoric '. For viro with the genitive of an abstract in the poets 
giving only the circumstances 'under which' the action takes 
place and often parallel with the prose /icrd, see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf on Eur. H. F. 289 and Jebb on Soph. Tr. 419. 

The dative and did with the ace. are always alternate con- 
structions, as may be seen from the following examples: Gorg. 

EX. 20 «T€ \6yfA 7r€icr6€l<ra ftrc xmo Btlas apayKris dvayKaadtla-a', Ant. 
4) y> 5 ^^ dd(pair€iag dia(l)Baprjvai, and ib. fi, 6 rfj cavrov d/SovXia 
bU<f>6apTai) Lys. 7) 14 ^^^ ir€vias ffvayicda-Briv and Isai. 12, 2 dia ntPiap 
dvayKa{ofjL€Povs; Isokr. 5, 40 a)/xaXio-/u«i/ar viro r&p aviKJyop&p, and 6, 65 

afAoKiafupoi rais trvpxfiopais. — The following may serve as typical 
examples of semi-personification with vir6 in the loftier oratorical 

style : Lys. 32, 18 ovra> ditT€Orfp.€P vnb tS>p tovt<p rrtnpayiUpdiP kq\ t&p 
\6y(op T&p iKUPtjg) Isai. 2, 20 ovx vn eKtiprfs (sc. Trjs yvpaiKds), . . . dXXA 
viro TTJs eprifiias enuaBri; Dem. 8, 7 1 nporjxBriP oHO^ vnh Kipbovs oUB* V7r6 
<f>iKonfua£; 18, 213 diapira<r6ri(r6fA€pa vn6 rov iroX€fiov, 2, 26. 1 8, 1 45 

(Blass does not seem justified in deleting this phrase in 18, 213) ; 

cf. 19) 61 TO. ddyfiara, v(f> hp KaB^lXop avrap to. relxr}') 23, 1 86 v<^' vfi€T€pov 
^jni<l>tafJMros <f>v\aTT6fA€P0p', 1 9, 279 riXtyxBrja-ap vn* air&p t&p npaypdrop^ 
lb. lOI. 37, 25 J Aisch. 1,90 KaTafi€iJLapTvprifupos vir6 tov fiiov tov edvToi 
KOI rrjs dXrjBfias. 
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CLASS IV. 

Pbriphrasis. 

The cases remain in which the name of an action or abstract 
quality belonging to a person is placed as subject instead of the 
person simply, e.g., * Be on your guard that Aischines' effrontery 
does not deceive you \ instead of * Be on your guard that Ais- 
chines does not deceive you through his effrontery'. This 
construction is evidently only a particular case of the rhetorical 
figure n-cp/^ pao-if . Such constructions, as the Greek rhetoricians 
notice, belong originally to poetical language (Alex. ap. Sp. Ill 
32), and are used in prose chiefly in forcible appeals to the 
passions, or in the more ornate and elevated style (Tib. ap. Sp. 

Ill 75 i^oa-fiov €V€Ka fj ird$ovs tj fieyaXoirptTrtias ', CorniflC. 4, 43 f.; 

Quintil. 8, 6, 59); v. also Volkmann, 1.1., p. 436; Straub, 1.1., p. 
22; Gerber, 1.1., II 45, 255 f. Such periphrases are found in 
familiar use as early as Homer, e. g. ^irj 'UpatcXfjogy lUvos *a\kip6oio 
(v. Seymour, Homeric Lang. § 2, s., Kiihner-Gerth, IP p. 280) 
and their effect is evidently to personify and to place in the 
strongest relief some especially characteristic quality of the 
individual. Hence they either belong to the language of in- 
vective, eulogy and earnest appeal, or serve the purposes of 
rhetorical embellishment. Nagelsbach in his discussion of this 
subject (1. 1., p. 575) points out the difference to be noted here 
between the classical and the modern idiom ; in many of these 
cases, if the active voice is to be retained, it becomes necessary 
to employ a personal subject in English, and to render the Greek 
abstract subject by a prepositional phrase ; on the Latin use of 
these periphrases, v. also Riemann, !^tudes sur Tite-Live, p. 
71 ff.; Meyer, 1.1., p. 25 ff. 

Periphrases are especially frequent in expressions of accusation 

or reproach, and occur with v^pij, Troviypia, iroXvTrpayfioavvrjj KoXoK^la, 

ylr€vdo\oyia, dvaideiay dapodoKiaf aTrovoia, al(rxpOK€pd€ia, 
_ . eipoiatdrrpayfioa-vvrjf KUKia* The rhetorical USe of this 

figure is especially characteristic of Isokr. E. g. 

iJem. I9> 7^ "5 tovtov ^evdoXoyia avToxfS dnoDXcaeVf t^aTrarrju-afra vfJMS* 

We commonly translate: 'Aischines by his lying reports deceived 
you and destroyed them * ; the periphrasis gives a keener sting 

to the taunt. Isokr. 14) 16 on<os firj rovr npor^pov fiiaovPTas ^ rovTOiv 

v&pis diaXXdf €1, * There is danger that these men by their arrogant 
conduct will reconcile to the Lacedaemonians those who formerly 
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hated them ' ; Th. I, 69, 5 al yc lyAr^pai tXnlbts rfbrj ripdt irov t<f>$tipapf 

*You have ruined many ere now through the hopes which you 

have excited * ; Hyp. I, col. 7 17 o-^ atrdvoia, £ Aiy/uMJfrd«i'C9, wrep ndvT»v 

T&v ddiKovvTCDv 7rpoKivdvv€v€iy 'In your madncss you undertake the 
defence of all criminals ' ; cf. Lys. 32, 23 fjyovn^voi dctv rriv iavrov 

frovrjpiav KKrjpovofAov ctpai r&v rov t«6v€&tos xpfifMr^^v (* The pasSlOnate 

tone justifies the personification'. Frohbg.). Often the passive 
turn may be employed in English: Dem. 36,61 /iiyd' vfias ^ tovtov 
Kpavyfj Koi dvaldtta e^airarrjfffjy * Do not allow yourselves to be de- 
ceived by the effrontery and the clamor of the accused \ In the 
expression of irony the abstract subject is as natural in English 

as in Greek: Th. 6, 171 I ko\ ravra ^ ifiri ycon^r Koi apoia . . . a>fuXi7(re 

Koi cTTfto-c, * Thus did my youth and supposed folly confront the 
Peloponnesian powers and conciliate them \ See also Dem. 
18, 218; 19, 288; 25, loi; Isokr. 18, 17; 8, 108; Ep. 4, 7; Aisch. 
3, 156; Dein. i, 108; Th. 6, 18, 6; 3, 61, i. Finally, the peri- 
phrasis is often similarly used in other cases than the nominative, 
as in the much admired invective of Dem. against Meidias: 

21, 96 KoX ravra neirovBtv xmo Mcidtov Ka\ rov Meidtov nXovrov koi rrfg 

\mtpr]<t>aviat (v. Apsinos ap. Sp. I 2, p. 328), cf. 1 8, 249; 18, 212; 
I9> 335; 21, 20; Aisch. 3, 58; Dein. i, 22. 41; [Lys.] 2, 74; Ant. 

4> l3> 7 5 3» y> 3 '*^ ^^^ vfjJrepov tlXtow Karairt(f>€vywi. 

The periphrasis is usual also in the language of praise and 
dp€rr) is an especially frequent subject in eulogies. In the case 

of the dead who can no longer act through the 

^ ' common operations of life, it is often natural to 

represent their former deeds as acting in their place. E. g. Th. 

2, 42, 2 6. rriv iroKiv vfivrfo-af al rapbe apcrat eKoafxria-aPf * Their Virtues 

have made the city glorious in the particulars which I have 

commended ' ; 4, 81, 2 ^ Bpaaldov Apcr^ koI ^vv^a-ts €vBvp.iav ip€noi€iy I.e. 

* the memory of Brasidas' honesty and ability * ; [Lys.] 2, 2. 57 

(ri rovTxav dpvnj)\ And. I, I07; Th. 3, 56; cf. Lys. 14, 18 ^/uaff dc fiiydev 
hv dvvaaOai irapa r&v 7ro\tfiia>v t^airrjaaaSai firjd hv ras r&p npoyopwv 

dp€rdsy * On account of their misdeeds not even our ancestors' 
services to Greece would have won us the leniency of our 
enemies'; cf. Dem. i8, 93. 222. 317 (^ eV^ iroXirtla), 

The periphrasis expresses strong feeling of various kinds, such 
as earnest entreaty, pathos,^ and the like, or serves to give pointed 

^ Striking instances of this use occur as early as Homer, e. g. M 46 
ay^opiij 6k fiiv (sc. Xeovra) iKra; 11 753 ; Z 407 6aifi6viej <p6iaei oe rd ahf fjLkvog\ 
cf. Soph. Ant. 87$ ah cJ' avT&Yvcrrog iAca' bpyd. 
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expression to some antithesis. £. g. Th. 3, 14, 2 yiyve<T0€ de avdptf 

oiov<nr€p vfiag to ffftmpoy dfos ^ovXcrai, * Show your- 

^ ' ' ' selves such men as we in our fear would have you ' ; 

Isai. 2, 12 ori dcoiro ^ re ^Xiieta Koi rf tptjiua iKtlvov rot) Q^pairivaovros 

avTov^ * On account of his age and bereavement he stood in need 
of some one to care for him '; Isokr. 5, 149 (t6 yiypar); cf. Lys. 

12, 14 7rp6Bvfiov irapacrxov t^p a-eavrov dvvafiiv €ls t^v tfi^v cfOTijpiaPf 

' Give me loyally all the assistance in your power ' ; Frohbg. and 
Blass (I 408) justify the personification as a faithful imitation of 
natural language in a moment of passion and terror. — These 
periphrases must often, however, be considered in close con- 
nection with the context in which they occur. They often serve 
as a means to lend weight to a single word, or to give distinct- 
ness to an antithesis which might otherwise seem weak or 
obscure. Hence their use is not to be attributed so much to the 
desire to round off the period as to the wish to give force and 
energy to the expression. E. g. Th. i, 68, i t6 tticttof vfias rrjs 

TTokiTcias amcrroTepovs is tovs aSXovs KaOiarrjO'if * Your OWn trust- 
worthiness makes you distrustful of others'; i, 36, i (t6 dcdidy); 

Lys. 25, 21 (ra r«v ixBpSiV dpxipTripara) \ And. I, 107 ; Isokr. Ep. 4, 7. 

A euphemism belonging to the language of advocates is the 
periphrasis with opyrf used of the judges. The speaker is not 
, willing to admit that the jurors have condemned 

an associate from deliberate conviction, but as- 
cribes their action to a sudden outburst of prejudice. This 
stereotyped phrase of the orators is in thorough keeping with 
the picture of the irascible juror which Aristophanes has drawn 
in the Wasps (v. 999 ff.). E. g. Lys. 29, 6 iirtibri imp&v n)i/ vpcrtpap 

opyriv ripoopfia'Sai Pov\ofievr)yf ria-vxlav 5yoj/, ' They saw that in yOUr 

anger (here of 'righteous indignation') you were resolved to 
inflict the penalty of the law. ' Here Scheibe and v. Herw. cor- 
rect to jSovXoficVwv, and Blass (I 408) approves of this correction, 
but the uses of fiovXeaBai cited above (p. 43), other vigorous peri- 
phrases occurring in Lys. (p. 47) and the idiomatic use of opyrj 
all favor the MS. reading. — Lys. 25, 5 rrjp np6s €K€ivovs opyrjv Uapfjp 

tivai . . . arroXccrai; Dem. 37, 47 V °Py^ frapa t&v diKaarap tovtov 
icarc^i7^((raro. 

In Other cases periphrases are employed for rhetorical fullness 

of expression, sometimes for more precise defini- 
(5) Rhetorical ^» o 1 . , .^1 , 

Ornament ouch periphrases occur with n pay par a^ dvpafus, 

inipeXtia, eiriKovpia, rd €vp€p4s, ^vcriff, ^Bo£, ^vopay rh 

avp^tpoPy armrrfplaf ci/voia. E. g. Th. I, IIO, I ovra rh t&p 'EXX^vwi/ 
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npayfAara i^Bapri t^ tirri froXe/i^cravra, for the COnstrUCtio ad Sensum cf. 
Pind. Pyth. l, 72 6 Tvpaav&v aKaXarhs • . . Id&p; Isokr. 8, 137 Srav 
tdtaaiv €<f)€dptvovaav rrfv tvpafAiv Trjv ^fitripap', Lyk. 92 rrfv t»p Bwv 
€7rifUX€ia» iraaat rag awBptnrlvaf irpd^tis «iriaKOjr€iv\ id. 129! Deni. 4, 

45; 6, 24; 20, 13. 69; Aisch. 2, 183 f.; Hyp. i, col. 34; 6, 42. 
The heaping up of periphrases belongs to passionate and vehe- 
ment protestations of an almost dithyrambic character; Dem. 18, 

298 ifif oihf Kaif}6g oih-€ (InkavSptnria \6ywv oik' fVayycXcwv fA^ytBot oUt 
eXnls oiht (f>6fio£ oUt <!XXo ovdcf itrrjptp (t&p) avpxjifpovrav ovdiv irpo^vpaiy 

* As for me, neither opportunity nor fair spoken words nor swelling 
promises nor hope nor fear nor any other power could turn me 
aside from what I judged the interests of my country'; ib. 303; 
Aisch. 3, 7; Hyp. 6, 25. — From its frequent use as a periphrasis 
<l>vais often comes to stand alone for the person. £. g. Isokr. 9, 

49 Toiavnis (fivatas, ts . . . ; 20, 1 1 avrai al ^vo-ciff €ia\p al napadovaai 
flip Trjp dvpapip TTjp rifi€TtpaPf narnaiidylraaai de ra Ttixn', 4, XI3> Aisch. 3, 

147 f. See Schneider on Isokr. 7, 74, Stallbaum on Plat. Symp. 
191, a, Jowett and Campbell, Rep. II, p. 320, Kahner-Gerth IP 
p. 281. 



PASSAGES TEXTUALLY DISCUSSED. 



Dem. i6, 21 28 

18.213 45 

24.57 16 

Isokr. 9, 22 42 

Lys. 21, 8 13 



Lys. 29, 6 48 

Plat. Rep. 484, a 20 

Thuk. 2, 36, 3 32 

4. 100. 1 13 

5,65,2 43 



GREEK INDEX. 



aiffX^iteadai, with object of the thing, 

27. 
avrinaXogj personifying use of. 44. 
airodv^OKeiv, personifying use of, 43. 
airoKTelveiv^ personifying use of, 34. 
aper^y periphrasis with, 47. 
^PX^i personification of in Isokr., 39* 
PofjXeaOaif with abstract subjects, 19. 

43. 48. 
dijftoKfMTla, as subject, 21 f. 
iXeeiVy with object of the thing, 27. 
*EAAdc, personification of, 28. 
kiriaToX,^y as subject, 14. 
Kocpdc, personification of in Dem.. 36. 
A<$70f, personal conception of. 18 ff. 
fMpTvpeiVy personifying use of, 41 f. 
vdfio^y personal conception of, 15 if. 
bpy^f periphrasis with, 48. 
fcap&koyoQ, 6, use of by Thuk.. 31. 
viujx^^i elevated use of. 9. 
irarplfj personified, 27. 



7r6Xe/iogy favorite personification of in 
Thuk., 32. 

fl-rfAif, personified, 27. 

iroveiVy elevated use of, 10. 

TpayfMy *fact', *deed\ personified by 
Dem., 33. 

npuauTTOTToday distinguished from per- 
sonification, 23. 

oififiaxoSi personifying use of, 42. 

awayuviCeadcUy personifying use of, 42. 

'^^Xfi familiar personification of, 40. 

ifirdy with non-personal words, 44 f. 

^f^i personification of in Aisch., 38. 

0c^eiv, * be accustomed *, poetic use of, 

43. 
^ikoao^y as subject, 21. 

^uQy 'universal nature', 35; peri- 
phrasis with, 49. 
ijf^iafia, as subject, 17. 
i^Xiy AS subject, 41. 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 



Abstracts, use of in a collective sense, 

35. 
Adjectives, personifying use of, 44. 

Aischines, poetic use of allegorical 
figures in, 37 f. 

Antiphon, personification in, 33. 

Aristotle, his treatment of personifi- 
cation under metaphors, 23 f. 

Carlyle, quoted, 35,38. 

Cities and countries, personification 
of, 28. 

Concrete substantives, personification 
of, 12. 

Demosthenes, boldness of personifica- 
tion in, 33 ff. 

Gildersleeve, quoted, 2, 6, 45. 

Homer, boldness of personification 
in, 24. 

Isokrates, metaphors in, 21 ; personifi- 
cation in, 39. 



Lykurgos, his use of harsh metaphors, 
26. 

Lysias, his rare use of abstract sub- 
jects, 6, 40, 47 f. 

Nature, personification of, 10 f., 26 f. 

Neuter pronoun, personified in Dem., 

7.37. 
Periphrasis, 46 ff. 

Personification, I, 22 ff. 

Ps.-Longinos, his judgment upon the 

oratorical imagination, 25. 
Subjects of the thing, when freely 

used, 4. 
Thukydides.use of names of countries 

in a collective sense by, 2g; bold 

personification in, 31 f. 
Verbs involving personification— of 

dying, 43 ; of judicial action, 41 f.; 

of wishing, 43 ; of witnessing, 41. 
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